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RALPH BOHUN: 
CHRISTOPHER BOONE. 


Reapers of John Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ will 
remember two gentlemen of the name of 
Bohun, to whom fairly frequent allusion is 
made, but whose Christian names are no- 
where given. 

The one was tutor to Evelyn’s son, and 
the other a relative of his, a rich Spanish 
merchant. 

1. The first was Ralph Bohun, eldest son 
of the Rev. Abraham Boun, Rector of 
— and Vicar of Foleshill, Warwick- 
shire. 

Ralph Bohun entered Winchester College 
as Consanguineus Fundatoris from Counden, 
Warwickshire, aged 14, in 1655. He claimed 
to be Founder’s kin through his mother, 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Bathurst of 
Hothorp, Northamptonshire, and sister of 
Dr. Ralph Bathurst; Dean of Wells, and 
President of Trinity College, Oxford, and of 
Sir Benjamin Bathurst, father of Allen, 
Ist Earl Bathurst. 

Ralph Bohun matriculated at Oxford 
from New College, Dec. 8, 1658, and took the 
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Under date Aug. 4, 1665, John Evelyn 
writes :-— 

““T went to Wotton to carry my sonn and his 
tutor Mr. Bohun, Fellow of New Coll. (recom- 
mended to me by Dr. Wilkins and the Pres. of 
New Coll. Oxford), for feare of the pestilence, 
still increasing in London and its environs.” 

Under date Jan. 29, 1667, he writes :— 

“To London in order to my son’s Oxford 
journey, who being very early enter’d both in 
Latin and Greek, and prompt to learn beyond 
most of his age, I was persuaded to trust him under 
the tutorship of Mr. Bohun, fellow of New College, 
who had been his preceptor in my house some 
years before ; ‘but at Oxford under the inspection 
of Dr. Bathurst, President of Trinity Coll., where 
I plac’d him, not as yet 13 years old. He was 
newly out of long coates.” 

Under date Jan. 10, 1671, he writes :— 

‘* Mr. Bohun, my son’s tutor, had been 5 yeares 
in my house, and now Batchelor of Laws and 
Fellow of New College, went from me to Oxford 
to reside there, having well and faithfully per- 
form’d his charge.” 

In 1671 Mr. Bohun wrote a ‘ Discourse on 
the History and Nature of Wind’; and in 
1674 he became Rector of West Kington, 
Wiltshire. In 1685 he took the degree of 
D.C.L. Several letters from Mrs. Evelyn 
to Dr. Bohun are printed in the second 
edition of Evelyn’s ‘ Memoirs,’ as well as 
‘A Character of Mrs. Evelyn,’ by Dr. 
Bohun, dated Sept. 20, 1695. 


Under date Jan. 27, 1701, Evelyn writes :— 
“Mr. Wye, rector of Wotton, died, a very 
worthy good man. I gave it to Dr. Bohun, a 
learned person and excellent preacher, who had 
been my son’s tutor, and liv’d long in my family.” 
On Aug. 18, 1701, Bohun took possession 
of this living. 

Under date May, 1704, after recording the 
death of Dr. Ralph Bathurst, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, he says :— 

‘* He gave a legacy of money and the third part 
of his library to his nephew Dr. Bohun, who wen 

hence [i.e. from Wotton] to his funeral.” 

Dr. Bohun had on Aug. 8, 1701, become 
Prebendary of Chisenbury and Chute in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury, and he died 
July 12, 1716, leaving the sum of 201. to the 
poor of Wotton, and a similar sum for the 
decoration of the altar. 


2. The second was Christopher Bohun or 
Boone. On Aug. 31, 1679, Evelyn writes :— 
“* After evening service to see a neighbour, one 
Mr. Bohun, related to my sonn’s late tutor of that 
name, a rich Spanish merchant, living in a neate 
place, which he has adorned with many curiosities, 
especially severall carvings of Mr. Gibbons, and 
some pictures by Streeter.” 


On July 30, 1682 :— 
‘Went to visit our good neighbour Mr. Bohun 





degree of B.C.L. in 1665. 





(Lea, Kent), whose whole house is a cabinet of all 
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elegancies, especially Indian; in the hall are 
contrivances of Japan skreens instead of wainscot ; 
and there is an excellent pendule clock inclos’d in 
the curious flower-work of Mr. Gibbons in the 
middle of the vestibule. The landskips of the 
skreens represent the manner of living, and 
country of the Chinese. But above all, his lady’s 
cabinet is adorn’d on the fret, cieling and chimney- 
piece with Mr. Gibbons’s best carving. There are 
also some of Streeter’s best paintings, and many 
rich curiosities of gold and silver as growing in the 
mines. The gardens are exactly kept, and the 
whole place very agreeable and well water’d. 
The owners are good neighbours, and Mr. Bohun 
has also built and endow’d a hospital for eight 
poor people, with a pretty chappell, and every 
necessarie accommodation.” 

On Sept. 16, 1683, Evelyn writes :— 

* At the elegant villa and garden of Mr. Bohun’s 
at Lee. Heshewed me the zinnar tree or platanus, 
and told me that since they had planted this 
kind of tree about the Citty of Ispahan in Persia, 
the plague, which formerly much infested the 
place, had exceedingly abated of its mortal effects, 
and render’d it very healthy.” ; 

The late Mr. F. H. Hart in his ‘ History of 
Lee’ (Lee, 1882), pp. 7-11, gives an account 
of “‘ Boone’s Mansion ”’ (an ancient red-brick 
mansion in the Old Road, which was sur- 
rounded by a moat, and pulled down in 
1824), the Boone estate generally, and the 
old Boone’s Almshouses, built in 1683 and 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. These 
were pulled down in 1876, leaving only the 
ancient chapel. 

The founders were Christopher Boone, 
merchant, of London, and Mary his wife. 

What was the precise relationship between 
the Rev. Ralph Bohun, D.C.L., and Mr. 
Christopher Boone ? And how precisely did 
the former derive his kinship with William 
of Wykeham ? What happened to the 
Gibbons carvings when the mansion was 
demolished ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





‘THE MORNING POST,’ 
1772-1916. 
(See ante, p. 301.) 


It is not known when Peter Borthwick first 
became connected with The Morning Post, 
but it was somewhere about 1848, when 
Michele was editor. Borthwick had been 
member for Evesham 1835 to 1847, and had 
made his mark ; he was strongly opposed to 
the abolition of slavery. In 1845 he got into 
disgrace with the Queen. The Morning 
Chronicle had printed a paragraph stating 
that the title of King Consort was about to 
be conferred on Prince Albert, and Borthwick 
asked Peel in the House of Commons as to 
its truth. The Queen wrote to Peel on the 
18th of February :— 








** The Queen was much hurt at Mr. Borthwick’s 


most impertinent manner of putt 

with Saniek to the title of” Kine Comte 
much satisfied with Sir Robert’s answer,’— 
‘ Letters of Queen Victoria,’ vol. ii. p. 34. 

Peter Borthwick was remarkable for his 
good looks ; these he transmitted to his son 
He was of olive complexion, with a profusion 
of black hair. Although his first speeches in 
the House commanded attention, Sir Robert 
Peel being much impressed by them, they pro- 
voked later on not so much cheers as yawns, 
which once called from him a retort less 
felicitous than funny. “If,” he said, “I 
am not allowed to conclude at my own time 
and in my own way,I am determined not 
to conclude at all’ (Escott’s ‘ Masters of 
English Journalism,’ pp. 186-7). 

Borthwick was 44 when he began work on 
the paper with which his own and his son’s 
names were to be so long associated. He at 
once interested himself in all matters relating 
to the Press, and in 1849, on my father’s 
founding the London Association for the 
Repeal of the Advertisement Duty, he 
became its chairman. He worked with all 
his might to mend the fortunes of the Post, 
and he soon brought in his son Algernon to 
help hire. On the 25th of September, 1850, 
when the boy was only 20, his father ap- 
pointed him Paris correspondent. The 
young man showed such capacity that two 
years afterwards he was appointed acting 
editor in London. In that same year, 1852, 
on the 18th of December, his father died sud- 
denly, at the early age of 48. Bravely he had 
struggled, and an increased revenue showed 
the result cf his control; but his own 
monetary difficulties were too much for him, 
and although friends showed every kindness, 
nothing could save the broken man. He 
worked to the end, and the last leader he 
wrote appeared in the week of his death. 

T. B. Crompton, to whom the paper was 
mortgaged, at once confirmed Algernon 
Borthwick’s appointment as editor, with 
full control, The young editor also re- 
ceived a promise that the property should 
not be sold without his first having the 
refusal. He well deserved such a promise, 
for while in Paris at the time of the 
Coup d’Etat he had been able to supply the 
most private information, and at the special 
request of the Prince President had called on 
him at the Elysée, and been thanked by him 
for the impartial view taken by the Post in 
French affairs. That Algernon was far- 
seeing is shown in g letter he wrote to his 
father in February, 1852 :— 

“France....is the natural ally of England. 
England wants the friendship of France. If this 
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be true, it is still more true that France needs the 
friendship of England.” 

While The Morning Post was a firm sup- 
orter of Palmerston, it was not slavishly so. 
Peter Borthwick said of it, “ it was Postite 
before all things,” and so it remained under 
his son’s control. Palmerston’s bishops, 
appointed as they were under the influence 
of his relative Lord Shaftesbury, came in for 
Morning Post criticism. 

Algernon Borthwick frequently got in 
advance of his competitors in the matter of 
early news. During the war in the Crimea 
he possessed. special sources Of information ; 
thus on the 8th of August, 1855, General 
Simpson, who had succeeded Lord Raglan 
in the chief command, complained that The 
Morning Post had given the exact strength 
of our guards, and particulars of the trenches 
and the times of relief, which were read by 
the Russians in Sebastopol “some days 
before they reach us here.” 

During the negotiations for peace in 1856 
many difficulties arose, and The Morning 
Post became very indignant about the part 
Prussia was playing, and openly threatened 
that if she did not join the allies in making 
war on Russia, the allies would make war on 
her. Greville refers to the article as being 
“indecently violent and menacing,’ and 
continues bitterly: “‘ The Morning Post 
derives its only importance from being the 
Gazette of Palmerston and of the French 
Government’”’ (‘The Greville Memoirs,’ 
vol. viii. pp. 1, 2). 

On the 14th of January, 1858, the Orsini 
attempt to assassinate the French Emperor, 
which had been planned in this country, took 
place in front of the Opera-House in Paris. 
xreat indignation was expressed against 
England, and indiscreet addresses from 
French colonels nearly led to war. Borth- 
wick had predicted that “‘ the Anglo-French 
alliance was failing.” When Palmerston 
brought in his Conspiracy Bill, although it 
received the strong support of the Post, and 
was a moderate measure, merely making 
conspiracy to murder a felony instead of a 
misdemeanour, it was defeated on the second 
reading by 19, although on the first reading 
it had received a majority of 200 (Ashley’s 
‘ Life of Palmerston,’ vol. ii. p. 354). The 
friendship shown by the Post for the French 
Emperor led to the accusation that the paper 
had been ‘‘ nobbled ” by Napoleon, and sub- 
sidized by Walewski (‘ Memoirs of an Ex- 
Minister’). This Borthwick emphatically 
denied, and, as proving that the conduct of 
the paper was independent, pointed out that 
after January, 1859, the Post was being 








seized and prohibited in France, on account 
of its strictures upon the Imperial policy at 
Villafranca. The fact is that the whole 
action of the paper has been from first to 
last patriotic, seeking to associate France 
and England in permanent friendship. 

When Crompton died in September, 1858, 
Borthwick found, to his dismay, that 
Crompton had not left the paper to him, 
although he had always been led to believe 
that he was to be his heir and successor in the 
ownership of The Morning Post. Still, he 
remained editor, and wrote to his mother 
that he was “ too much blessed not to bear a 
cheery and hopeful and happy heart....” 

During the war of 1870 the Post strongly 
supported France. On the 2nd of July the 
Emperor of the French said to Prince 
Metternich that he now felt confident of the 
peace of Europe and of transmitting the 
crown to his son at his death. Two days 
only elapsed before The Morning Post 
announced the Hohenzollern candidate for 
the throne of Spain. Borthwick, who had 
been married on the 5th of April, went 
to Paris to watch events, and on the 24th of 
August the Post made the statement, in a 
leading article, that it was proposed by 
Prussia to transport convoys through Bel- 
gium. The writer gave expression to strong 
indignation against such a violation, and 
used arguments so convincing that Borth- 
wick was able to write to his wife :— 

“The leader was so conclusive, and so 
thoroughly did its work, that Granville and 
Gladstone, who had given in to the Prussian 
proposition, have to-night withdrawn their 
sanction, and have by telegraph altered the 
position of our guaranteed neutral state.” 

The files of The Morning Post for 1870-71 
give evidence of “the diabolical frightful- 
ness’ which has been recently recalled by 
devastations in Belgium. The traditions of 
soldierly honour were then, as now, dis- 
gracefully flouted. The Post of the 9th of 
February, 1871, said :— 

“The Union of Germany points to an era of 
physical force in which all who desire to hold 
their own must be prepared to meet such force 
with something more than moral arguments or 
diplomatic negotiations.” 

On the death of the Emperor at Chisle- 
hurst on the 9th of January, 1873, the paper 
contained an appreciative obituary notice :— 

‘“‘The exile had achieved everything, and had 
seen it all collapse in utter wreckage....but one 
fact remains—he left behind him the most 
magnificent and fascinating capital in Europe.” 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282.) 


Tue regiment next following (p. 28) was raised in Nottinghamshire in June, 1685 

Sir William Clifton being its first Colonel. It was later known as the 15th Foot, and int 

1782 received the additional territorial title “‘ Yorkshire, East Riding.” It is now “The 

East Yorkshire Regiment ” :— 

Major General Harrison’s 
Regiment of Foot. 


Major General 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


Henry Harrison, Colonel (1)... 8 Feb. 1714-15 


Dates of their first © 
commissions. 


Ensign, 22 Feb. 1695. 













Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Daniel (2) 2 July 1737 Ensign, 27 Oct. 1704, 
Major Simon Loftus (3) $5 -- 10 Dec. 1739 Ensign, Sept. 1708. 
(Robert Thompson .. .. 25 Dec. 1726 Lieutenant, 16 Mar. 1710, 
Henry De Laune (4) .. -- 26 ditto Captain, 1 Dec. 1705. 
Charles Campbell ae -»  §& April 1733. 
Captains . 4 George Dawson ss! -- 9 July 1733 Ensign, 1 Mar. 1703-4, 
John Dennet .. yf -- 23 April 1736 Lieutenant, 28 Jan. 1733-4 
Arthur Mainwaring .. .. 25 June 1736 Cornet, 16 Dec. 1724. 
| William Selbie aye --° 12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 21 Mar. 1712-13. 
Captain Lieutenant George Sharpless (5) .. a ditto Ensign, 24 Feb. 1709-10. 
William Strachey (2) .. -. 21 May 1720 Ensign, 19 Aug. 1715. 
John Bell < > -. 26 Dec. 1726 Ensign, 13 Aug. 1718. 
Gabriel Sedieres 24 Feb. 1738-9 Ensign, 25 Oct. 1713. 
John Grant... 6 June 1733 . Ensign, 1 Jan. 1718. 
Lieutenants 4 John Maitland (5) 1 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 25 Dec. 1726. 
Andrew Pringle (2) 23 April 1736 Ensign, ditto. 
Thomas Gregson 25 Oct. 1739 Ensign, 1712. 
John Morris... 12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 2 Oct. 1712. 
(Theophilus Johnson .. -. 19 ditto From Half Pay. 
Robert Bell .. aa -.- 20 April 1732. 75 
Musgrave Briscow ‘ -- 6 June 1733. a 
John Alenson .. és vs 1 Jan. 1735-6. — 
Daniel Richardson .. -» 17 July 1739. — 
Ensigns 4 Job Walker .. Bs -. 25 Oct. 1739. come 
Allan Horde .. Paes -- 13 Nov. 1739. — 
Robert Hooley zs -- 12 Jan. 1739-40. i 
Justley Watson a -- 3 Feb. 1739-40. —— 
\Thomas Davenport Davies .. 4 ditto. —_— 





This regiment suffered severe losses in the expedition against Carthagena, South 
America, in 1741. R. Bell and M. Briscoe, who were ensigns in 1740, were captains in 
April, 1741, with two captains below them who were not in the regiment at all in 1740. 


(1) Died in 1749, then being Lieut.-Geéneral. 

(2) Died at Carthagena, South America, April 24, 1741, when on active service. 
(3) Died, 1741, from wounds received at Carthagena. 

(4) Became Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th Regiment of Marines on May 14, 1741. 
(5) Killed at Carthagena, 1741. 


Died in 1746. 


Handasyd’s Regiment of Foot (p. 29) was raised in the southern counties of England 
in October, 1688, and in due course became the 16th Regiment of Foot. In 1782 it 
received the additional title ‘‘ Buckinghamshire,” which in 1809 was changed to 
‘* Bedfordshire.” It is now ‘“ The Bedfordshire Regiment ” :— 


Major General Handasyd’s Dates of their Dates of their first 


: Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 

Major General Roger Handasyd, Colonel (1)... 9 July 1730 Ensign, 1694. 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacob Peachell(2) .. -» 26 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 1701. 
Major ee ao John Adams .. és -- 2 Nov. 1739 Lieutenant, 1706. 


(1) Was Colonel of the 22nd Regiment from 1712 to 1730. Died in 1763, then being Lieut.- 


General. 
(2) Died in 1750. He belonged to the old family of de Pechels, and was father of Sir Paul 
Peachell, the lst Baronet, created in 1797. The name is now spelt Pechell. 
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Major General Handasyd’s Regiment of Foot Dates of their Dates of their first 
(continued). present commissions. commissions. 
John Chalmers aie -- 25 Dec. 11726 Ensign, 1704.. 
| George Collingwood .. -- 12 Sept. 1734 Ensign, 1700. 
Fenwick Dormer ets -. 23 April 1736 Ensign, 1721. 
Captains .. + Edward Thurlow es -- 4 Nov. 173 Ensign, 1704. 
John Mostyn .. ae -. 6 ditto Ensign, 29 Feb. 1732. 
Thomas Middleton .. -- 18 July 1737 Ensign, 23 Mar. 1730-31. 
George Richardson .. -- 12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 1709. 
Captain Lieutenant Walter Devereux ee ee ditto Ensign, 1706. 
‘Robert Bradford 15 July 1710 Ensign, 1704. 
Hugh Patrick .. 22 Dec. 1726 - Ensign, 1709. 
Robert Donworth 3 Oct. 1732. — 
William Whiting 12 Sept. 1734 Ensign, 1720.. 
William Scot .. 5 Nov. 1736 Ensign, 24 Aug. 1715. 
Lieutenants st Mathew Reynolds 4 ofa 7 Feb. 1738-9 Ensign, 170¢. 
Peter Campbell és “e ditto Ensign, 25 Dec. 1726. 
John Jennings.. od me 5 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 26 Dec. 1726. 
Sir William Fleming (3) -- 12 Jan. 1789-40 Ensign, ditto. 
| Woodroff Gaseoign .. -.- 19 ditto Ensign, 17 Jan. 1728-9. 
‘David Duvernet x -- 20 June 1735. 
William Charters (4) .. -- 5 Nov. 1736. —- 
—— Griffith oe +e ditto. — 
John Maylin .. oe -- 17 July 1739. — 
Ensigns 4 James Agnew .. is .- 5 Nov. 1739. es Tis 
William Silvester oe -- 21 Dec. 1739. aos 
William Agnew es .- 12 Jan. 1739-40 oe 
John Younge .. icv .- 19 ditto. <<pesineees 
Mathew Watkins ee es 4 Feb. 1739-40. —. 





(3) Third Baronet, of Rydal, Westmorland. Died in 1756, in which year he had been elected 
M.P. for Cumberland. : re" , ‘ 
(4) The only officer, besides the Colonel. who was still serving in the regiment in August, 1755, 


then being a Captain. : : 
J. H. Lzsuie, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


‘THE TRAGEDY OF CA4SAR’S REVENGE.’ 
(See ante, p. 305.) 


1, 1024. With.—Read ‘“‘ Which.” Cp. 1. 1448, | M. points out that the passage is based cn ‘ F. Q., 
note, I. ve. 2. 

1. 1046. vertues.—Perhaps ‘‘ vertuous.’” Cp. 1. 1189. whose.—Query “whom ”’ ? 
1. 1455. If ‘‘ vertues”’ stands, cp. 1. 750, note. {| 1. 1197. these.—Query “‘those”? | 

1, 1057. my.—Seems to have crept in from the 1. 1207. it bound it.—M. would omit the first 
line above. ‘it’? : better to omit the second. 


l. 1060.—Defective. | J, 1215. these.—Query “‘ those a: 
1, 1072. which.— Query “‘ it” ? | 1. 1219. my.—Query “ thy ? a 
1. 1077. and.—Read “end.” | 1, 1224, from.—Query “from [forth] ae 
} 1079. fearest.—Read “ farest” (M.). i a Pa Africans.—Query “‘ Africane’’? Cp. 
. 1082. s eh “atenea” BP Op, | b 280. 
ee P- "|. 1245. Persius.—Read “Perseus” (M.). 
1, 1092. hand.— “hart”? Cp. 1 1100,| 1 1254. by.—Read “ hy.” 
‘A brest.”’ si ameny we ’ | . 1264. fetch.—Read “ fetcht’’ (M.). Perhaps 
I, 1112. favor.— “ 22 (Gp. 1.1538, | “ fecht”’ (cp. 1. 857). 
note. ees” ae i dha l. 1275. Saramna.—Read ‘‘ Garumna.”’ se 
l. 1114, Ile-—Query ‘‘ Ide” ? | 1. 1285. to the field.—Query “‘ toke the field ” ? 


29 1. 1821. winde [minde, Malone edd. and. M. . 


1. 1121. constant vertues.—Query “ vertue ” : 
vi nad *f —- vertues PR “men of 
onstant vertue’’? Cp. “noble blcods,”’ &c. ~ . 991% 

5 r Si I. 1325.—Cp. 1. 2215, note. 

i me koe smes” ? (M.) | I 1340. bondes.—Read “boule ” (bow!). 

Diese on POs Pee | li. 1380-81.—I think the words “thy courage 
eae 81-2. Phebus.. - -Mounted vpon ,the firy | dead” are an intrusion from below, and_ these 
« yegetons backes.—For |‘ Phlegetons” query | jines are only one: ‘“O vtinam Brute viueres. 

Phaetons”’? Cp. ‘ Od.,’ xxiii. 246 :— What meaneth this ? ” 

Adurov cai ba€dove? oir’ "HS wddou dyovow. 1, 1899. neere =“‘ ne’er.”—Cp. 1. 2440. 


depressing.—One would expect for ‘depressing 
a word of contrary meaning, e.g., ‘‘ refreshing. 
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. 1425-6. the fatall Vrne | That lotheth death. 
—Thke Malone editors suggest ‘“ bodeth’’ for 
*lotheth.”” Read “lotteth.” Cp. ‘Spanish 
Tragedy,’ I. i. 36 :— 

Minos, in grauen leaves of Lotterie, 

Drew forth the manner of my life and death. 

1. 1438. Armenians....Medians.—Read ‘“ Ar- 
menias....Medias.’’ Cp. 1. 335, note. 

1. 1440. there.—Read “ their” (M.). 

1, 1443. Which in.—Read ‘‘ Within.” Cp. 
1. 1024, note; 1. 1657. 

1. 1450. lookes.—Query ‘“‘ backes’’ ? The word 
*‘lookes ” is suggested by ‘‘ lookes ’’ above. 

1]. 1451. sorrowing.—Query “soaring”? Cp. 
1. 1489. 

1. 1455. vertues.—Query ‘“‘ vertuous”’ ? Cp. 
1, 1046. The same correction is required in Kyd’s 
“Soliman and Perseda,’ III. i. 35. 

1. 1459. ciuill. —The word seems to be suggested 
‘by “‘ Sibilles.” 

l, 1462. songes.—Query ‘“‘ signes”’ ? Cp. 1. 1082. 

ll. 1481-2. The Malone editors suspect a 
Yacuna. Rather for “‘expeld”’ read ‘‘ exceld ”’ 
{Dyce’s correction in ‘II. Tamburlaine,’ IV. i. 177), 
and transfer |. 1482 to stand after 1. 1450. 

1. 1512. crowne.—Perhaps suggested by “ dia- 
dem’”’ below. Query ‘“‘ hand ” ? 

1. 1538. fauor =object of favour. 

1, 1540. nurse.—Query ‘“ nurst ”’ ? 

1, 1547. Hecatombs.—Read ‘‘ Hecatombas.” 

1. 1550. spoyles. — Query ““smyles ” or 
“‘browes’’? Cp. 1. 2385. 

1. 1566. had.—Query ‘‘ has” ? 

1, 1582. a peerce to flint.—M., ‘to peerce a 
flint.” Perhaps rather “a flint to peerce.” 

1. 1586. finnish. —Query “ findish ” (fiendish) ? 

1. 1594. boe=“ bow.” Cp. 1. 1968. 

], 1597. hast.—Query ‘“‘ hadst’’ ? (M.). 

1. 1599. Blod-slaughtered. — Query “ Blody, 
Slaughtered ’’? Cp. 1. 1861. 

1. 1601. to thrust thy life to dangers mouth.— 
If the reading were not confirme -d by 1. 382, one 
might suppose “thrust” stood for “ trust.” 

1. 1607. But these were but.—Read ‘‘ And 
these were but.” The first “‘ But’ has crept in 
from the second. 

ll. 1612-13. let not thy woful teares 
Bode mee, I knowe what thou wouldest not 

haue to hap. 
—If the reading is right, “thou wouldest”’ is 
syncopated to ‘‘ thou ‘dst,’ and the line means 
“*forbode for me what I know thou would’st not 
wish to happen.” 

l. 1637. steeps=steps (M.). 

l. 1669. girdes.—Query ‘* guiles nt: 2 

1], 1675. wrong.—Query ‘‘ wrong[ful death] ” ? 

ll. 1677-8.—An “ aside.” 

1. 1691. the Hearse.—Query “‘ thy Hearse ” ? 

1. 1704.—The line should be indented. 

1, 1715. lend.—Read ‘‘ bend.” Influenced by 
** Leaue ”’ following. 

1. 1726. for them=’fore them. Cp. 1. 800. 
The reverse error in 1]. 1925. 

1]. 1729. I, bloody Cesar, Cesar.—Query ‘I 
Cesar, bloody Cesar ” ? or “T bloody Cesar, 
Cesars Brutus too.” 

1. 1742. I doe.—Read “ doe I.”’ 

1. 1744. was.—Query ‘ was’t”’ ? 

1. 1751. st ee (M.). 

1, 1785. in thy top.—Query “ in thy, lap” 

1. 1829. deathes.—Query ‘“ deathe ” 

1. 1863. those.—Query “his ”’ ? The error is 
due to “those ” below. 








1. 1902. soundes =swoons. 


M. and C. show, is based 
III. iv. xvii. :-— 






on Spenser, ‘ F. Q.,’ 


Like as the sacred Oxe that carelesse stands. 
It is possible ‘‘ soundes’’ here should be “‘ standes.” 

1. 1905. hasted —Query, “hated ” ? 

1, 1926. Spare.—Query ‘‘ Spared ”’ ? 

1. 1936. these.—Query ‘“‘ those ” ? 


ll. 1945-6. 


No more I Fortun’d, like the Roman Lord, 


Whose faith brought death 
fame, 
—Read ‘‘ No more ! 1”? (ep. 
more! I hear,’ &c.) and 
** fame.”’ 
1. 1961. hast commanded 


yet with immortall 


1. 1804, ‘‘ Cesar, no 
put a full stop at 


.—Query “ hast com- 


mand of’’? Cp. 1. 69. The sentence ends with 
“* Thessaly,’’ 1. 1965. Ll. 1961-70 are taken from 


Appian, 88, 373. 


1. 1971. And all the Costers on the Mirapont.— 
The word ‘‘ Mirapont’”’ presents difficulty. After 
the passage just quoted, Appian proceeds :— 


Toonde perv orparid rots dudl rov Kdootov émt rod 


Médavos xédzrov StexplOn. 


Is “ Mirapont,”’ a corruption of “ 


of ‘‘ Mizopont,’” suggested 
Ill. i 


a 
by sen wees 


And 1 as many bring from Trebizon, 
Chio, Famastro and Amasia, 
All bordring on the Mare-maior sea 
(i.e., on the Black Sea). Or did the author coin a 


word ‘“ — ae I ee: 
l. 622)? He has omitted 


he midland seas,” 
the Iberians from 


Appian’s list of Cassius’s forces. Perhaps they 


come in here. 


1. 1987. Heros=Heroes (Heroés). Cp. 1. 2569. 


1. 1988.—See 1. 263, note. 
1. 1999.—Defective. 


1, 2014. discentions.—Read “‘ discentious.” Cp. 


1, 750. 
1], 2024. trophes =trophies 


{(M.). 


” 


1. 2036. these.—Query ‘‘ those ”’ ? 


1, 2054. cease =seize. 
1. 2055. Fathers.—Read “ 


Father.”’ 


1. 2068. Light- trope ie gua —Read “ Light- 


shuning ”’ (‘‘ light-shunning ’ 
1. 2073. shild gainst shild. 
1. 2098. thee =“ the ”’ (prc 


an ‘* gainst.”’ 
»ybably). 


]. 2100. the =“‘ thee.” Cp. 1. 1361. 
1. 2103. worthy death.—Perhaps right. But 
1. 2050, ‘‘ My death which seem’d v nw orthy to the 


Gods,’ would suggest ‘‘ vnw 


orthy.” 


1. 2112. Amathian fieldes. . .-her.—Perhaps 


‘* Mmathia’s ”’ and “ their.’ 
Pharsalias fieldes to change t 
1, 2114. Stre -monia. —The 


Cp. 1. 27 70, “To see 
heir hue.” 
Malone editors sug- 


gest ‘‘Strymon”’ (which would not scan). Prof. 


H. M. Ayres, however, show: 
is following Spenser, ‘ F. Q.,’ 


s Bs the rang. 
I. vii. xvii. 


renowned snake 


Which great Alcides in 

1. 2119. sight=fight (M.), 
1. 2312, note. 

1. 2121. woundes.—Query 


Stremona slew. 
as in 1. 1082. See 


moundes ” Cp. 


ll. 265, 2203-5. For the corruption cp. 1. i301. 


ll. 2136-7.—The Malone 
lacuna. It is simpler to sup 
1. 2137 should be “ In.’ 

1], 2139. rides (=ridest). 





editors here see Po 
pose that ‘‘ And’ 


Cp. L. 311. 


—The passage, as 








1 abe 


a) 
be 


S&S Bp St we hit 









ee ears 
ie 2 
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Il. 2156-7. 
that braue monument of Perseus fame 

With Tursos vaild to vs her vanting pride. 
—‘Tursos ” is of course “ Torsos’”’ (so M.). As 
Torsos claimed to be founded by Perseus, it is 
itself the ‘‘ monument,” and the word ‘‘ With” 
seems to have replaced an epithet like ‘‘ Wide,” or 
+* Great,’ or ‘‘ High.” 

1. 2168. Fauonia.—Query ‘‘ Fauonius ”’ ? 

Il. 2175-6. 
Vunto the Sea which yet weepes Io’s death 
Slayne by great Hercules repenting hand. 
—Unless these lines cover a lacuna, which they do 
not appear to do, they are hard to understand. 
The “‘Ionian sea’’ was connected with Io’s 
wanderings, hardly with her death, and she was 
not slain by Hercules. The last line would seem 
to apply to Iphitus, but it is hardly possible to 
suppose that the dramatist confused Iphitus and 


0. 

1, 2178. Zanthus = Xanthus. 

1, 2196. Dercean =Dircean. 

1, 2199. Afrastus= Erastus. 

1, 2215. thou=then.—For the reverse corrup- 
tion see ll. 1325, 2288, 2493. 

1, 2221.—Cp. 1. 1019. 

1, 2239.—Cp. 1. 120, note. 

1, 2249. And.—Query ‘‘ All”? The ‘‘ And” 
seems to have crept in from the line above. 

ll. 2264-5. 

As when that Boreas from his Iron caue 

With boysterous furyes Striuing in the waues.... 

—For “furyes”’ read ‘“ Eurus” (cp. note on 

1,356). Cp. Hor., ‘ Carm.,’ I. iii. 12, “‘ preecipitem 

Africum Decertantem Aquilonibus”’; Ovid, 

“Tristia,’ I. ii. 25-30 ; Seneca, ‘ Agam.,’ 495-7 :— 

: Undique incumbunt simul 

Rapiuntque pelagus infimo eversum solo 
Aduersus euro zephyrus, et bores notus. 

1, 2276. vpbraues.—Query ‘‘ vpbrades ”’ ? 

], 2288. See 1. 2215, as » 

1. 2312. to shunne the honour of the fight.— 
For “ honour ” read ‘“‘ horror.” Cp. 1. 2119, “‘ the 
terror of thy dismall sight’ (=fight); 1. 2397, 
“shunne ‘the horror of this dismall day”; 
1, 2441, “the horror of this dismall fight” ; 
1, 1082, “ Hilias dismall sight”. (=fight). It is 

ssible that here and in 1]. 2441 “ fight’? should 


« sight.” 
1, 2327. dismall triumphes sound my fatall 
knell—For ‘“triumphes” read  ‘‘ trumpets.” 


Cp. 1. 1203, where “‘ triump ”’ stands for ‘‘ trump,” 
and 1. 2353, “the dreadful trumpets fatall sound.” 
1, 2352. armes.—Read “ armies.” 
1, 2360.—Should this line follow 1. 2368 ? 
¥ 1. 2363. When KEchalarian soundes.—Read 
W hen ech alarum soundes.”’ 
1, 2375. foyld.—Read “ soyld ” (M.). 
; ay faa AP ed ‘* cloth’d ”’ ? 
cal - lost.—Read “toss.” Cp. Shakspeare, 
sy ee III. ii. 3. . it 
. 0. protected.—Query ? 
aoe ee a 2312, note. 
. - hearts-thrilling. — 
thrilling ” ¢ s-thrilling Query 
1, 2493.—Cp. 1, 2215, note. 
1. 2500.— this” is possessive ( =“ this’s ”’). 
‘ 1, 2552. But.—The Malone editors suggest 
Nor,” but ‘“ But” may stand. The line 
qualifies the word “like”? above: ‘‘ Like, except 


** hearte- 


PY 


in this that....’ 


1, 2559. Elysium pleasure.—Read “ Elysian 
pleasure.” The mistake is perhaps due tol. 2541, 
** Blisium.” In three passages in the old editions 
of ‘Tamburlaine’ we have the reverse mistake, 
‘* Blisian’’ standing for ‘‘ Elisium” (cp. ‘I. 
Tamb.,’ V. ii. 184, 404; ‘II. Tamb.,’ IV. ii. 87), 
where it is impossible to attribute the mistake to 
Marlowe. 

1. 2564. breath =breathe (ut passim). 


Sheffield. G. C. Moore Sm rt. 





GREATEST RECORDED LENGTH OF SERVICE. 
—The death of Dr. Edward Atkinson, Master 
of Clare College, Cambridge, brought into 
public notice last year the remarkable fact 
that there have only been three holders of 
that office since 1781. In that year Dr. 
John Torkington was elected, and he held the 
post until 1815, when he was succeeded by 


Dr. Atkinson, who died last year at the age 
of 95, became his successor. Thus the 
official lives of these three Masters of Clare 
cover no less a period than 134 years. 

T know of only two other cases that can be 
compared with this, but doubtless other 
readers could supply more, although the list 
is hardly likely to become a very lengthy 
one. 

The first of these falls a year or two short 
of the Cambridge example, but is unique in 
another respect, because the three men were 
grandfather, father, and son. They were the 
first three Professors of Anatomy in the 
University of Edinburgh. All of them 
happened also to have the same name— 
Alexander Monro—and, to prevent confusion, 
they are described in the University Calendar 
as primus, secundus, and tertius. The same 
nomenclature is applied to them in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Monro, primus, was professor from 1720 
till 1754, when his son, Monro secundus, 
succeeded him. He held the chair until 
1798, and was followed by his son, Monro 
tertius, who occupied the position until 1846. 
The three rulers in this remarkable Monro 
dynasty thus covered a period of 126 years. 

The other instance of a like lengthy tenure 
was established in the Church of Scotland a 
year or two ago. The death then of Dr. 
Duke, the minister of St. Vigeans in Forfar- 
shire, completed an extraordinary length of 
service on the part of the three successive 
ministers of that parish. The first of the 
trio was the Rev. Mr. Aitken, who was 
ordained minister in 1754, and held office 
until 1816. The Rev. John Muir succeeded 
him in that year, and preached, until 1865. 





The Rev. Dr. Duke, who had been already 


Dr. Webb, who was Master until 1856, when , 
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assistant minister since 1859, followed, and 
he was in harness until his death in 1909. 
Their combined years of service accordingly 
extended to 155 years, which, as regards 
mere number of years, is certainly the most 
memorable of the three instances referred to 
in this article, and one that can be safely 
considered as likely to require a lot of beating. 
CHARLES MENMUIR. 
25 Garscube Lane, Glasgow. 


“To weep Irish”: “To waR.’’—On 
p- 363 of the eighth edition of ‘ Schole 
Wintoniensis Phrases Latine,’ by Hugh 
Robinson (1673), we find :— 

“©1404. To weep Irish, or feign sorrow. 1114. 
Lacrymas falsas, confictas dolis fundere. Ad 
noverce tumulum flere. Vultu gaudium tegere, 
& frontem obnubilare dolorem simulans. Ex- 
primere gemitus lato pectore.” 

In which English books can we see the use 
of this phrase? It does not occur in the 
* Oxford Dictionary ’ under “ Irish.” Other 
notanda in the book are, p. 299: ‘“‘ hogherd,” 
which is not represented in the Dictionary 
between 1704 and 1562; p. 372: “ To war 
or grow worse and worse.” Are other 
instances known of “to war” with this 
meaning ? At pp. 377 and 383 the number- 
ing of the pages, at least in some copies, 
went wrong, so that the book consists of 
one leaf more than appears. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

[Hugh Robinson is recorded in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ as dying in 1655.] 


INFLUENZA.—The subjoined clipping from 
The Manchester Weekly Times, Saturday, 
Sept. 2, 1916, seems worth reproducing in 
°N. & Q.’ :— 

** Another item of extreme interest [in an eigh- 
teenth-century diary discovered among a lot of old 
books belonging to Mr. Jas. Spratley, a member 
of an old family of Kingston-on-Thames] is the 
discovery that the word ‘influenza’ was used in 
those days to indicate a very severe cold :— 
*I was seized with a violent fever and cold 
Nov. the 4, 1775, about 3 o’clock in the morning. 
Laid in bed till half-past one o’clock Sunday. 
Remained il] some time. The name of the disorder 
was called ye influenzi.’”’ 

Frep L. Tavarg. 

22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ notes that the word became popu- 
larized in England from the severe visitation of the 
disorder in 1743.] 


“ DuG-outT’’: Various MEANrINGs.—One 
or two meanings are being attached to the 
expression ‘“‘ dug-out”’ other than its ap- 
plication to “dug-out”’ canoes and dwell- 
ings as given in ‘N.E.D.’ In one journal 
recently I read of “‘ The Downing Street 








‘ Dug-out,’’”’ implying a resting—or even 
hiding—place for statesmen, a use which may 
be associated with the sense of “ dwelling- 
place.” A very different sense, however, is 
conveyed in the following passage from the 
London Letter of The Birmingham Daily 
Post of July 22 :— 

“It is being cynically suggested in politicak 
circles that the Prime Minister should hang out 
a sign at No. 10 Downing Street, while the list of 
the two Special Commissions [on Mesopotamia and 
the Dardanelles] is being drawn up, ‘ No “ dug- 
outs’’ need apply.’ Attempts have been made 
by friends of various ex-Indian officials to. 

ersuade the Cabinet that they ought to be 

rought once more into the open and assigned the 
task of investigating the alleged faults of their- 
successors in Indian officialdom....What Parlia- 
ment and the public will demand are ‘live’ 
men and not ‘ dug-outs.’ ”’ 

This meaning was usual at the beginning 
of the war, when the suddeng demand for 
trained military officers was so great that 
many on half-pay were “dug out” from 
their retirement, and placed in command. 

POLITICIAN, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PALLAVICINI: ARMS.—At 11 S. ix. 511 1 
attempted a description of the coat of arms 
which appears on the monument of Horacio- 
Pallavicine in Chipping Ongar Church. I 
wrote :— 

‘TI know little of heraldry, but I describe the 

arms as best I can. About three-quarters of 
the lower part of the field, chequy ; above this is 
what looks like a fesse bretessed.” 
The arms on the next monument, 4.e., of 
Jane Pallavicini, daughter of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, mother of Horacio, are far from 
distinct, having been much broken. They, 
however, certainly represented the arms of 
Pallavicini impaled with those of Cromwell. 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1796, vol. Ixvi. 
p- 278, is what is given as a copy of the in- 
scription on the Jane Pallavicini monument. 
Then : “‘ Arms at top: A cross pierced, on a 
chief a bar, over all three billets in pale, 
impaling a lion rampant.” The lion rampant 
is, of course, for Cromwell. : 

This description is very much more likely 
to be correct than mine. I should be more 
inclined to accept it if the copy of the 
inscription and that of the Horacio Palla- 
vicine inscription given on the same page 
did not bristle with errors; eg., “ Bal- 
niensis ’’ for Balneensis, ‘‘ Cantabrigiensis 
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Perhaps the most remarkable error is in the 
copy of the second inscription. The seventh 
line runs : “ day of May, in the yeere.” An 
asterisk attached to ‘“ yeere”’ points to a 
footnote, ‘‘ So on the stone.” It is not so on 
the stone, of which I have a rubbing. The 
word is ‘‘ YEARE,” but the a and the R are 
joined together after the manner of the 
diphthong «. Including stops, omitted or 
inserted, u for v, &c., there are thirty errors 
in the copies of the two epitaphs given in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Can any correspondent describe the 
Pallavicini arms, which I have not been able 
to find in any book of heraldry ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


AuTHORS WANTED.—I am looking for the 
author of “‘ It is the Mass that matters.’’ An 
Irish priest, professor in a North American 
university, lately quoted it in a graduation 
sermon as from Thomas Carlyle. Two 
English friends ascribe it respectively to 
Augustin Birrell and to Cardinal Gasquet. 

S. Grecory Ovurp, O.S.B. 

{A similar question was asked at 10 S. x. 470. 
A reply at xi. 98 derives the saying from the well- 
known story of Plowden in Elizabeth's reign, ** No 
priest, no mass.’’] 


Can any reader give me author’s name and 

other references for following lines ?— 
The great ennobling Past is only then 
A misty pageant, an unreal thing, 
When it is measured in the narrow ring 
And limit of the present by weak men. 

Also for the following, which may not be 
correctly quoted :— 

Heaven would not be Heaven were thy soul 
not with mine ; nor would Hell be Hell were our 
souls together. 

CHARLES PLATT. 

60 Stapleton Road, S.W. 


“RELIGIOUS”? AS A SUBSTANTIVE.—The 
meaning of this expression is obvious 
enough, but what literary or historical 
authority is there for its use? A good 
example of it occurs in ‘John Inglesant,’ 
chap. xxxv., closing paragraph: ‘‘ He was 
brought under the influence of Molinos’s 
party, and....he came to me to know 
whether he should become a religious.” 

W. B. 

[Religio in Medieval Latin has commonly the 
meaning of ‘‘ vita monastica, seu voto, ut vulgo 
dicimus, religionis adstricta ’’ (v. Ducange); the 
corresponding term religiosi was commonly used 
or persons under vows. The English equivalent 
“religious »—in singular as well as in plural— 
Was a quite usual term. It is illustrated from 
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for Cantabrigiensi, ‘‘ honovrable ” for noble. 





St. Francis XAvieR’s Hymn: ‘ O Devs, 
EGO AMO TE’: TRANSLATIONS.—Prof. J. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in his ‘ History of Spanish 
Literature,’ 192, considers this hymn, 
which he says “‘ is familiar to English readers 
in a free version ascribed to Dryden” :— 


O God, Thou art the object of my love, 

Not for the hopes of endless joys above, 

Nor for the fear of endless pains below 

Which those who love Thee not must undergo : 
For me, and such as me, ‘Thou once didst bear 
The ignominious cross, the nails, the spear, 

A Leogee A crown transpierced Thy sacred brow, 
What bloody sweats frees every member flow! 
For me, in torture Thou resign’st Thy breath, 
Nailed to the cross, and sav’dst me by Thy death: 
Sey, can these sufferings fail my heart to move? 
What-but Thyself can now deserve my love? 
Such as then was and is Thy love to me, 

Such is, and shall be still, my love to Thee. 

Thy love, O Jesus, may I ever sing, 

O God of love, kind Parent, dearest King. 


Remembering something similar in Pope, 
I find in vol. iv. p. 499 of his ‘ Works’ 
(Murray), 1882, a poem entitled ‘ Prayer of 
St. francis Xavier,’ thus :— 
Thou art my God, sole object of my love ; 
Not for the hope of endless joys above ; 
Not for the fear of endless pains below, 
Which they who love Thee not must undergo. 
For me, and such as me, Thou deign’st to bear 
An ignominious cross, the nails, the spear : 
A thorny crown transpiere’d Thy sacred brow, 
While bloody sweats from ev’ry member flow. 


For me in tortures Thou resign’dst Thy breath, 

Embrac’d me on the cross, and saved me by Thy 
death. 

And can these sufferings fail my heart to move? 

What but Thyself can now deserve my love? 


Such as then was, and is, Thy love to me, 
Such is, and shall be still, my love to Thee— 
To Thee, Redeemer, mercy’s sacred spring ! 
My God, my Father, Maker, and my King! 


In a foot-note to the poem in Pope’s 
‘ Works ’ it is said that it was first published 
in The Gentleman's Magazine for October, 
1791, with the following letter :— 

“ Mr. Urban,—The perusal of a small book rt | 
printed by you has revived an intention which | 
have often formed of communicating to the public 
an original composition of the celebrated Mr. 
Pope, with which I became acquainted near forty 
years ago. I wasa student at that time in a foreign 
college, and had the happiness of conversing often 
with a most respectable clergyman of the name of 
Brown, who died soon after, aged about ninety. 
This venerable man had lived in England as 
domestic chaplain in the family of the Mr. Caryl to 
whom Mr. Pope inscribes the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ in 
the beginning of that m,and at whose house he 
spent so much of his time in the early and gay part 
of his life. I was informed by Mr. Brown that, 
seeing the poet often amuse the family with verses 
of qallente’: he took the liberty one day of request- 
inghim to change the subjectof his composition, 





century to century in the ‘N.E.D.’ from ‘ The 
Ancren Riwle ’ downwards.] 


and to devote his talents to the translating of the 


| Latin hymn, or ‘rhythmus,’ which I find in the 
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227th page of a ‘Collection of Prayers and Hymns’ 
lately printed. The hymn begins with these words : 
*O Deus ego amo te,’ &c., and was composed by the 
famous missionary Francis Xavier, whose apos- 
tolical and successful labours in the East, united 
with his eminent sanctity of life, procured him the 
title of ‘ Apostle of the Indies.’ Mr. Pope appeared 
to receive this proposition with indifference ; but 
the next morning, when he came down to breakfast, 
he handed Mr. Brown a paper with the following 
lines, of which I took a copy, and have since 
retained them in my memofy.—SENEx.” 

Is the translation in Prof. Kelly’s book by 
Pope, or, as he says, by Dryden ? and which 
is the better authenticated rendering ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Navat Recorps WANTED, ¢. 1800.— 
Would any genealogist tell me how to set 
about finding out facts about my great- 
grandfather, who was a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy about 1800, and served during 
the Peninsular War ? 

His name, and that he was on the Statira 
under Commander Boys at the siege of 
Walcheren and received some medal, is all 
that is known. 

What naval records are there accessible 
to the public ? 


“THE HicH Court or Cuivarry.’”’—On 
Sept. 14, 1699, Dawks’s News Letter contained 
the item :— 

** We hear that to-morrow a Court is to be held 
at the Heralds Office near Doctors Commons, 
where several Persons are to be Tryed before his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of 
England, for Assuming Coats of Arms that do 
no ways belong to them.” 

This was added to two days later by the 
statement that 

* Yesterday the High Court of Chivalry sate at 
Doctors’ Commons, where several Gentlemen paid 
for Assuming Coats of Arms,” &c. 

Does the Duke of Norfolk of to-day, the 
present Earl Marshal, or his deputies at 
Heralds’ College, hold anything approaching 
to'similar Courts of Chivalry now ? 

AtFReD F. Rossins. 


BARNARD FrLoweR: BisHop Fox of 
WINCHESTER.—Could any reader inform me 
in what year Barnard Flower, King’s Glazier 
to Henry VIII., received that appointment ? 

What foundation is there for the statement 
that Bishop Fox of Winchester was appointed 
to supervise Flower’s work at King’s College, 
Cambridge ? 

Who were the executors of King 
Henry VII.’s will? I understand that 
Bishop Fox of Winchester was one. Who 
were the others ? 

Joun D. Le ContTevr. 
Plymouth. 















Toucu Woop.—I should be dcoply obliged 
give 


if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ would 
me information concerning the origin of the 
practice of touching wood after having made 


a boast, or having congratulated oneself — 


upon having escaped a danger. 
C. EpGar THomas, 
Sion College, E.C. 
{Our correspondent will find a good deal of in. 
formation as to the prevalence of the practice, and 
as to verbal formule accompanying it, at 10 §, 
vi. 130, 174, 230. The reason why wood in particular 
should be touched is not, as Hue, the original 
querist, points out, made clear.] 


AUTHOR AND TITLE WANTED: Boys’ 
Book c. 1860.—Can any reader tell me the 
title and author of a boy’s book of adventure, 
published, probably, about 1860? It related 
the voyage of a ship called the Leda, 
and was illustrated with woodcuts. One: 
prisoners suspended by ropes over a precipice, 
one falling, a savage with uplifted axe ready 
to sever the rope of another. A second: the 
cabin of a ship frozen-in in the Arctic, the 
dead captain seated at his table. A third: 
boats leaving a burning vessel ; this last is 
also used in ‘ Sea Sketches about Ships and 
Sailors,’ Religious Tract Society, 1863. 

N. D. F. Pearce. 

Cambridge. 


UptmoreE, Sussex.—I shall be greatly 
obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who can 
furnish me with any information (other than 
that to be found in printed histories of 
Sussex and other well-known sources) re- 
lating to the following families formerly 
settled in this Sussex parish, viz. : Freebody, 
Waters, Burdet, Bromfield, Dulvey, and 
Sloman. Any other information likely to 
be of service in the compilation of a history 
of the parish would also be welcome. Please 
reply direct. LEONARD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Mrs. Epwarp FItzGERALD’s PICTURES.— 
Can any one tell me what became of the 
pictures (particularly one by Crome and one 
by Cotman) belonging to Mrs. Edward 
Fitzgerald, after her death at Croydon in 
1890 ? G. A. ANDERSON. 


Dickens’s ‘ Break Hovss.’—I have been 
under the impression that there was a 
concurrence of opinion in accepting Rocking- 
ham Castle (though in an adjoining county) 
as the original or prototype of “ Chesney 
Wold,” and works of some writers on 
Dickens have contained illustrations of 
Rockingham in that connexion. But _ the 
‘ Tllustrated Guide to Lincolnshire,’ by G. J. 
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Wilkinson (1900), has this of North Willing- 
ham, near Market Rasen: “the Hall of 
North Willingham, the ‘ Chesney Wold’ of 
Sir Leicester Dedlock of Charles Dickens’s 
«Bleak House’ ”’ ; and a small illustration of 
the Hall, is lettered underneath “‘ Chesney 
Wold.” Is there any authority for the 
ascription to North Willingham? “ The 
place in Lincolnshire” was, of course, 
regarded as a negligible expression of 
Dickens by those to whom it indicated 
Rockingham. W. B. H. 


DRAWING OF THE MERMAID TAVERN 
ORIGINALLY BELONGING TO Mr. WILLIAM 
Uprcott.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where I could see the original 
of the print of the Mermaid Tavern which 
appears in Mr. James Walter’s ‘ Shake- 
speare’s True Life,’ illustrated by Gerald E. 
Moira, large paper, 1890? On p. 325 it is 
stated that the sketch was oumetty possessed 
by Mr. Upcott, and traditionally considered 
to be the noted Mermaid. I have gone 
through the William Upcott Catalogues of 
Prints and Drawings (1846), but it does not 
appear as having been sold, and therefore I 
imagine it remains in private hands. I 
should be very grateful to know where it 
may be seen. A. W. GovuLp. 

Staverton, Briar Walk, Putney Park Lane, S.W. 





Replies. 
OR MEWYS FAMILY. 
(12 S. ii, 26, 93.) 


A LIKE query (Were the families Meux of 
Kingston, I.W.; Mewes of Winchester, who 
changed their name to St. John and subse- 
uently to Mildmay ; and Mew or Mews of 
urse Candle, co. Dorset, related, and, if so, 
how ?) was submitted in an earlier issue of 
“N. & Q. (6S. xii. 269). 

The following illustrative pedigrees set 
forth broadly the descent of the main line of 
the several families, but no family relation- 
ship between the Isle of Wight and the 
Dorsetshire Meuxes is shown, and, as far as 
my knowledge goes, none such has yet been 
traced. 

Ofthe Kingston Meuxes.—Thelast member 
of the de Kingston family—Sir John, living 
1356 (‘Cal. Pat. R. 1354-60,’ p. 165)—left an 
only daughter Eleanor, wife of William 
Drew, who (her two brothers having died 
childless) inherited the Kingston estate. 
The Drew family also ended in Alico, only 
daughter of William Drew, who married, 


MEWS 





before 1441, Lewis Meux or Mewis, a well- 
known military commander (idem, 1422-9, 
pp. 327, 553 ; 1429-36, pp. 472, 536), son of 
Richard of Wanstead, co. Essex, and grand- 
son of Sir Walter Meux, buried in the church 
of the Augustin Friars. The Meux family 
are said to have come from Yorkshire, taking 
their name from Meaux Abbey, near Bever- 
ley. Alice survived her husband, dying in 
1472, and was succeeded by her grandson 
William (1) (later Sir William), son of 
Thomas Mew, who had died vita matris. Her 
other sons were: Henry, who married 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir John Savage, and 
Ralph, likewise married, both alliances, 
empathy: without male issue. Sir 

illiam (1) Meux married Jane, daughter of 
Richard Cooke of Rushington, co. Sussex, 
and at his death in 1512 (Chance. Inq. p.m. 
Ser. 2, xxii. 10) he left the Kingston estate 
to his third and youngest son John (1) 
(Anct. D., P.R.O., A. 12439), who married 
Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas Blennerhasset, 
and, dying s.p. in 1568 (Chanc. Inq. p.m., 
Ser. 2, clii. 143), left the manor to his nephew 
William, eldest son of his brother Richard 
(the eldest brother William had died abroad 
in France, childless) and his wife Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Cook of Harebridge and 
Somerley, co. Hants. 

William (2) Meux was next in possession of 
the manorial estate, and married Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Henry Strangeways, and 
had issue an only son, Sir John, of whom 
later, and two daughters—Eleanor, wife of 
William Okeden, and Anne, wife of Edward 
White of Winchelsey. His two brothers 
were both married—Thomas of Bishopstown, 
co. Wilts, to Ellen, widow of Young, 
whose family name has not been traced ; and 
John to a daughter of —— Hill of the same 
place. Apparently no issue followed these 
marriages. 

Sir John (2) Meux and his two sons, 
William and Bartholomew, issue of his 
marriage with Cecilie, daughter of Sir 
William Button of Alton Priors, co. Wilts, 
seem in some way to have incurred the 
dislike of our island worthy, Sir John 
Oglander, who describes the father, in his 
‘Memoirs’ written about the time, as being 
‘‘of a homely behaviour, as nevor havinge 
anie breedinge or good naturales,” and 
“the veryest clown (of a gentleman) that evor the 
Isle of Wight bredd. As he was destitute of 
learninge, soe of humanitie and civilitie, yet al- 
though his clownisch humour a good honest man. 
If you will see ye picture of him, you may truly 
fynd it in his sonn Bartholomewe. Sir William 








wase as well \ agerers a gentleman as anie owre 
countery bredd, but of no spirite.”’ 
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Sir John died in 1629, and was interred at 


Kingston. His second son, Bartholomew 
(ancestor of the Hertfordshire Meuxes), 
married Radcliff, daughter of William 
Gerrard of Harrow-on-the-Hill. He died in 
1650, and was buried at Kingston. 

Sir William (3) Meux, the eldest son, 
married firstly Winifred, daughter of Sir 
Francis Barrington, Bart., co. Essex, and 
had issue an only son Sir John, “ the 
Royalist,” and two daughters: Joan, wife of 
—— Mead of Lofts, co. Essex, and Cecilie 
Meux of Swaffham Priors, co. Cambs, who 
died in 1697, unmarried. The second wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of William Gerrard 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill. There was no issue 
from the second alliance. Sir William died 
in 1638 (Chance. Inq. p.m., Ser. 2, eexxii. 47). 

Sir John (3) Meux, only son and heir, was 
created a baronet in 1641. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Worsley 
of the Isle of Wight. She died in 1652, 
and was interred at Kingston. Sir John 
died in 1657, and was buried at Kingston. 
leaving issue three sons: Sir William, who 
succeeded ; John, who died in 1649; and 
Henry in 1702, both being interred at 
Kingston ; and two daughters, Anne and 
Elizabeth, who died unmarried, and were 
buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Sir William (4) Meux, 2nd Bart., was twice 
married : firstly, to Mabella, daughter of Sir 
Robert Dillington of Knighton, I.W., by 
whom he had issue John, who died vita patris 
in 1669, and was buried at Kingston, and 
three daughters — Mabel, died an infant, 
Frances died in 1660, and Elizabeth in 1664 ; 
secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Browne of Buckland, co. Surrey, having 
issue by her two sons and three daughters. 
Lady Meuxdied in 1732, and was interred at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Sir William 
died in 1697, and was buried at Kingston. 

Sir William (5) Meux, the eldest surviving 
son, succeeded as 3rd Bart., and died un- 
married in 1706, when the baronetcy became 
extinct and his property was divided between 
his three sisters. Elizabeth, the eldest, 
married Sir John Miller of Froyle, and she, 
on the death of her two sisters, Jane and 
Ann, unmarried, became sole heiress. 

The small brass on the chancel floor of 
Kingston Church, alluded to by Mr. S. 
GREEN, represents a sixteenth - century 
(fifteenth century, J. Chas. Cox, ‘“ County 
Churches,” I.W., p. 93, publ. 1911) civilian 
in a furred gown, apparently a lawyer's ; a 
small plate on the dexter side of the figure 
is engraved with four sons, the three elder of 
whom have similar furred robes, and on the 


——— 


other side is a shield of the Mewes arms— 
Paly of 6, on @ chief 3 crosses pattée. The 
inscription is: ‘‘ Mt Rychard Mewys which 
decessyed the iii day of Marc:. in the yere of 
ot lord God mcccece and xxxv.” 

Mewes family of Dorsetshire.—Ellis Mews 
of Stourton Caundle, one of the four sons of 
Peter Mewe or Mews of Caundle Purse, who 
died before March 6, 1597/8 (11 S. iii. 105), 
married a daughter of John Winniffe of 
Sherborne and sister of Thomas, sometime 
Bishop of Lincoln, and left, with other 
children, a son Richard of Winchester, who 
had to wife Grace, daughter of Ford 
of the same city. Dying in 1646, aged 
upwards of 60 (see ante, p. 94), he left son 
Ellis, married to Christiana, only daughter 
of Oliver St. John (0b. 1665) of Farley 
Chamberlayne, and having issue a son and 
namesake, Ellis. He married, Dec. 6, 1699, 
his cousin Frances, only daughter of Oliver 
St. John (0b. 1689), and sister and heir to a 
third Oliver St. John, who died childless in 
1689. Frances’s husband—on his marriage 
—took the name and arms of St. John by 
Act of Parliament. Frances died childless 
in 1700, and her husband married, secondly, 
Martha, daughter of John Goodyear of 
Dogmersfield, co. Hants, and, _thirdly, 
Sarah, daughter and coheir of Sir Hugh 
Stewkeley (ante, p. 137). At his death in 
1728/9, Ellis St. John of Farley Chamber- 
layne and Dogmersfield, co. Hants, left his 
eldest son by his second marriage, Paulet 
St. John, to succeed. He was created a 
baronet in 1772, and died in 1780. He was 
twice married : firstly to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Rushout, and secondly to Mary, 
daughter of John Walter and widow of Sir 
Henry Tynte, Bart., and had issue Sir Henry 
Paulet St. John, who married Dorothea 
Mary. She died 1768, aged 26. Their son 
Sir Henry, on his marriage with Jane, eldest 
daughter of Carew Mildmay of Shawford 
House, Twyford, took the name of Mildmay. 

Of the Mildmay family.—Sir Henry 
Mildmay of Wanstead, co. Essex, a supporter 
and favourite of Charles I., married Jane, 
daughter of Sir Leonard Holliday, Knt., 
Alderman and Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, and had with her the Twyford estate, 
specially purchased on her marriage. Their 
son Henry married Alice, daughter of Sir 
Mundeford Bramston, Knt., and had issue by 
her a son Holliday Mildmay, who, by his 
wife Anne, daughter and coheir of Sir John 
Bowden, Knt., left an only daughter and heir, 
Letitia. She married Humphrey, second son 
of Carew Mildmay of Marks, co. Essex, and 











had issue, with other children, Carew, who 
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married Jane, daughter of William Pescod 
of Winchester, and died in 1768 without 
male issue, when this branch of the Mildmays 
became extinct (see Duthy’s ‘ Sketches of 
Hampshire, p. 300). Jane, eldest of the 
three daughters, married Sir Henry St. John 
of Dogmersfield, who assumed the name of 
Mildmay. The other daughters were named 
Ann and Letitia. J. L. WHITEHEAD. 


_ Scholastica de Meux and John de Meux 
her son, temp. Edward III., are mentioned 
in Whalley’s ‘ Northamptonshire, vol. i. 
pp. 262-3. A copy of that work is in the 
extensive historical collections of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 

The pedigree of Mewce of Holdenby, tra- 
cing from John Mewce of Calais, is given 
in the ‘Visitations of Northamptonshire,’ 
London, 1887, p. 114. Can any reader give 
the earlier history of the Mewce family in 
Calais? A query inserted in L’Intermé- 
diaire some years ago brought no response. 

EuGENE F. McPIKe. 

1200 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Brassey (Bracry) Famrty (12 S. ii. 269)’ 
—John Brassey would seem to be the first 
of his family who became a landowner in 
Hertfordshire. .He bought the Manor of 
Roxford in 1699, and this property remained 
in the possession of his family till 1802, when 
it was conveyed by his great-grandson 
Richard John Brassey to William Baker of 
Bayfordbury (Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ ii. 201). 
Nathaniel Brassey, son of John, was a 
banker of Lombard Street (Cussans’s ‘ Herts: 
Hundred of Hertford,’ p. 104). Perhaps 
John had made money as a merchant or 
tradesman, and thus became practically the 
founder of his family. Many of them are 
buried at Bengeo and Hertingfordbury, and 
their alliances with the local families of 
Caswall, Dimsdale, and others may be traced 
through the indexes of Clutterbuck and 
Cussans. 

I should be glad to be corrected by Mr. 
PatMER or others, but I fear the family is 
now extinct. In my own boyhood “Mr. 
George Brassey lived on a small property of 
which he was owner at Bramfield, near 
Hertford, of which parish my father was 
then rector. He had married a lady who 
was very kind to us boys, especially when we 
returned to school. She was Jane, daughter 
of Richard Emmott, Esq., of Goldings, 
Bengeo, and died in 1857, aged 80. Her 
husband died in 1862, aged 82. They had 
no children, and the estate devolved on his 


believe, conveyancing-clerk to Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge. He sold the messuege 
and the rest of the property to Abel Smith 
of Watton Woodhall, the owner of all the 
rest of Bramfield parish, and died, I believe, 
unmarried, but when and where I know not- 
It may be worth noting that the present 
Rector of Bramfield is only the third in 
succession since 1800, in which year Edward 
Bourchier was appointed. Lewis Deedes 
succeeded in 1840 and resigned in 1882, 
since which year the Rev. F. L. Harrison 
has held the benefice. Mr. PALMER is right 
as to the uniform pronunciation of the name 
(Bracey). Crcit DEEDES. 
Chichester. 


It appears to me that the Brasseys of 
Hertfordshire were probably descended from 
the same stock in Cheshire as Earl Brassey. 
On locking at the latter’s pedigree in 
Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of England, Notes, 
vol. xi. p. 87, it will be noticed that Tho. 
Bressie, haberdasher, and his _ brother 
Edmund Bressie, merchant, settled in 
London before 1613, their other brothers, 
Richard, Randle, and Ralph, remaining in 
Cheshire. Edmund’s pedigree was appar- 
ently recorded in the Visitation of Bedford- 
shire in the year 1634. 

Sir Francis Morton of the Island of Nevis, 
then of London, in his will, made in 1679, 
names 
‘‘Mrs. Susanna Bressy, dau. of the worshipful 
Ralph Bressy, merchant of Dort, deceased. The 
Hon. Madam Adriana Bressey of Dort. The 
worshipful Richard Bressy of Dort & his wife. 
Mr. Randolphus Bressy.” 

Now these three Christian names are the 
same as those used by the Cheshire family. 

Richard Bressii, son of Ralph of Dordrecht, 
Holland, Esq., matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on July 23, 1668, aged 18 
(Foster). 

There is an allegation, dated March 30, 
1680 (Vic. Gen. of Archb. of C.), for the 
marriage of Tho. Plott, Esq., Secretary to 
the most Hon. —— Sydney, Envoy to 
Holland, aged 23, with Mrs. Susanna Bresey 
of Dort, spinster, aged 25. 

Randall Brassey of Watling Street, haber- 
dasher, buried Oct. 13, 1665, at St. Mary, 
Aldermary (his surname indexed as Brane), 
made his will, and gave his wife Mary 200/., 
his son Nathaniel 1001. at age of 21, and also 
named his son John and daughter Sarah 
King (P.C.C. 108 Hyde). Nathaniel Brassey 
accompanied George Fox the Quaker to 
Holland in 1683 (‘ Life of Fox,’ ii. 269). 

In Howard’s Misc. Gen. et Her., New 





nephew, Nathaniel Brassey, who had been, I 
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good pedigree of Brassey of Hertfordshire, 
drawn up by Mr. R. 8. Boddington in 1877. 
It commences with John, who purchased 
Roxford in 1699, was a wealthy goldsmith 
and banker in Lombard Street, and died in 
1737. He names in his will of 1731 his 
brothers, Nathaniel, William deceased, and 
Thomas decease, and desires to be buried 
in the Quakers’ ground. 

Testator’s son Nathaniel, the M.P., died 
in 1765, and the arms on his tomb are the 
same .as those of Earl Brassey, viz.: 
‘Quarterly, per fesse indented sa. and arg., in 
the first quarter a mallard (or sheldrake). 
His arms and crest are also on his Chippen- 
dale book-plate. Some City register would 
probably provide proofs for the above 
suggested line of descent, and the records of 
the Goldsmiths and Haberdashers should be 
searched. 

The arms of Bracey, as quoted, are from 
co. Hereford, and I saw them in Harl. MS. 
1140 without pedigree. 

V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 


Epwarp STaBLeR (12 S. ii. 250).—I fear 
that the following will not add much to 
what Mr. MERRYWEATHER already knows :— 

“On Wednesday evening died, to the great 
grief of his family and friends, Edward Stabler, 
Hsq., one of the Aldermen of the City of York, 
and who served the office of Lord Mayor in the 
year 1779. A gentleman who discharged the 
duties of public and private life with the most 
conscientious integrity, and in whom were happily 
united all the amiable virtues that could dignify 
human nature and constitute the character of the 
truly good man. His loss to society, to his 
family and his friends, will be long and severely 
ny and deplored.’’—Leeds Intelligencer, Sept. 11, 

786. 

The Gentleman's Magazine refers briefly to 
the death of Edward Stabler in the volume 
for 1786, p. 908. 

A. L. Humpareys. 


FIsHERIES aT Comaccuio (12 S. ii. 210, 
257).—The reply signed A. V. DE P. is so 
good and so satisfactory that I hesitate to 
add anything further. For bibliographical 
reasons it may be worth while to note 
additional references to the subject. There 
are two most illuminating articles on the 
Comacchio fisheries in the Revue Contem- 
poraine. They are headed ‘ La Lagune de 
Comacchio, ses Pécheries, son Commerce,’ 
par Coste [membre de l'Institut], Revue 
Contemporaine, Paris, tom. xiv. pp. 187- 
215, 405-35, June 30 and July 15, 1854. 
Bellini’s book, already referred to, is ‘Il 
lavoriero da pesca nella laguna di Comacchio,’ 





by Arturo Bellini, Venezia, Vissentini, 1899, 
pp: 117. Other references are: Ett. Fried- 
aender, ‘La pesca nelle lagune di 
Comacchio,’ Firenze, Le Monnier, 1872, 
pp. 100; F. Carlo Ballola,‘ Sopra una lettera 
di Ett. Friedlaender sulla pesca delle mani 
in Comacchio,’ Bologna, Mareggiani, 1876, 
pp- 36. A. L. HuMPHREys, 

187 Piccadilly, W. 

Roya ARTILLERY (11 S. xii. 401).—1. I 
am informed that Lieut.-Col. Thomas Arscott 
Lethbridge died on June 17, 1856, at Chelsea, 
and was buried in Nunhead Cemetery.°~’ 

J. H. LETHBRIDGE MEw. 

Barnstaple. 


AMERICANISMS (12 S. ii. 287).—‘‘ Rate” 
was used, with regard to beef, &c., underdone, 
when I was a lad in the Midlands, 1850-60 ; 
and my recollection is that it was generally 
from persons who had some pretensions to 
what was in those days quite favourably 
called “‘ gentility ’’ that I heard it. I never 
heard ‘‘ the fall,’ as meaning autumn, in 
English use; though the American word 
became somewhat known through the ate 
Henry Russell’s entertainments, and | the 
Christy Minstrels epoch of popularity waich 
followed after. y. B. 


With a longer experience of life and a 
wider knowledge of provincial English 
speech, Mr. JoHN LANE would hardly have 
written as he has done. It is a far cry from 
Devon to Lincolnshire, but there, too, the 
Knave card was a Jack, though I distinctly 
remember my surprise at being told that it 
was vulgar so to call it. I believe, too, that 
we usually spoke of our walking staves as 
sticks ; but termed them canes, if canes they 
chanced to be. 

A writer in The London Chronicle, 1762, 
quoted by Fairholt (‘Costume in England,’ 
p- 604), remarks :-— 

“Do not some of us strut about with walking- 
sticks as long as hickory poles, or else with a y 
of varnished cane scraped taper, and bound at one 
end with waxed thread and the other tipt witha 
neat turned ivory head as big as a silver penny, 
which switch we hug under our arms?” 

It was earlier than this, in Pope’s day, 
that the dandy learnt “ the nice conduct. of 
a clouded cane.” 

T never heard the word “ fall’’ used for 
autumn in Lincolnshire ; its significance had 
to be explained when I came to read ‘ The 
Wide, Wide World,’ or some other American 
story. I think it was at Nottingham that 
I first noted that ‘‘ rere”’ or “‘ rare’’ meant 
underdone. St. SwITHIN. 
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Lapres’ Spurs (12 S. ii. 190, 255).— 
Though unable to refer to antique notes on 
the use of spurs by ladies, as asked for by 
EERO, may I state my experiences thereon? 
In 1875, when at a Newmarket race meeting, 
I observed Lady Cardigan getting out of her 
travelling chariot, and, from the steps, 
mounting her horse. She wore two straight 
dress spurs, recognized as those of her late 
Hussar husband’s, only one of which she 
could use. My wife’s spur is without rowel, 
and only by pressure does the point appear 
out of its cover from the short straight neck, 
thus preventing any abuse to horse or habit. 
Whyte-Melville hunted without spurs. My 
painful experiences by being dragged taught 
me that they were due to the projecting 
knobs on the spurs to which the straps are 
fastened. My lady’s spur—like those issued 
to cavalry—has in place of knobs a flat oval 
with a bar across, through which the strap 
passes under and over, and such are safe 
against the horrors of a drag. 

Haroitp Maret, Col. 


Locat ALMANACS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (12 §. ii. 241).—As a small con- 
tribution to the bibliography of local 
almanacs I may call attention to one 
compiled in 1642 by Nathanael Nye, 
, Practitioner of Astronomy,” and published 
or 
“the faire and populous Towne of Birmicham 
in Warwickshire, where the Pole is elevated above 
the Horizon 52 degrees and 38 minutes.” 

So far as I know, this is the first book 
printed for Birmingham ; and Nathanael 
Nye is conjectured with some probability to 
have been of a Birmingham family. The 
imprint is: “‘ London. Printed by R. H., 
for the Company of Stationers.” A copy is 
in the Birmingham Reference Library. 

Howarp S. PEARSON. 


Lega Macaronics (7S. i. 346; 11’S. iii. 6). 
—I wish to add a few examples of “ Law 
French” to those already noted. In the 
¢ase of the Earl of Arundel v. Lord Lumley, 
24 Eliz., a previous case of Sir John 
Throgmorton was cited, in which it was 
sought to amend a writ “ ou les ratts ou tiel 
semble casualty ussent eatin le moyte del 
Parchement,” but the damage was beyond 
cure, 

In 26 Eliz., December (1583), a case was 
heard which involved the name of Arden of 
Warwick, and the report says 
“Sur le Fyne del Case il apperoit de estre tiels 
scilicet que un Somervile intend et compasse le 
mort le Roign, et a ceo executer a son mansion en 








pellets et oue eux prist son journey vers le Roign 
adonques esteant a Saint James’s, a quel fait le 
dit Somervile fuit procure per Edward Arden et 
son femme a Perke-Hall en le dit County.” 

It appeared, however, that Somervile was 
insane, and the question arose 

‘*Si un apres que est indite & al temps quant 
il veign a son arraignment appier en open shew 
de estre lunatike ou madd que serra fit.” 

It was agreed that in such a case an inquest 
of office ought to be held, to determine 
whether the lunacy is real or counterfeit. 
The inquest found that Somervile was 
shamming. So he pleaded Guilty, and the 
Ardens pleaded Not guilty, but were con- 
victed. Finally, the three prisoners were 
delivered 

‘‘a les Viconts [sheriffs] de Londres, et eux 
command de fair execution, & devant Execution 
Somervile soy-mesme strangle & Arden [fuit] 
execute apres ceo,” &c. 

Perhaps some further light may be thrown 
on the Ardens of Perke-Hall. 


During Hilary Term, 26 Eliz., the question 
of burglary was examined :— 

“Tous les Justices assembles a Serjeants Inn 
agree que si un enfreint le glasse en un window 
en le Mansion House de ascun esteant, & la oue 
hooks trahe Carpits hors, & eux felonieusment 
emble, que ceo est burglary sil soit fait en le nuit, 
coment que le home que ceo fist ne enter ou 
enfreint le mease autérment.” 

A case was cited as follows :— 

‘“* Si Larons en le nuit veign a un Mansion ascun 
person esteant la deins, que vient & over le dore, 
& quant est appiert, un de les larons intendoit 
{intendant] a tuer le home sagitta a luy oue un 
gunn, le pellet de que misse le home & enfreint 
le wall de l’auter part del mease, et fuit agree per 
touts que ceo nest burglary.” 


In another cited case, 

‘“‘ En le nuit, un que intend de tucr auter en un 
meason enfreint un hole en le mure de le Mansion 
& percevant ou le person fuit shot a luy thorough 
the hole oue un gun & misse le person, que ad estre 
ajuge pur burglary : issint ou un enfreint un hole 
en le mure & percevant un que avoit burse oue 
Argent pendant per son girdle veignant per le 
hole, il snaccha a le purse & ceo prist, ceo auxint 
ad estre agree pur burglary, quel avient en 
Essex.” 

These cases are to be found in Sir Edmund 
Anderson’s Reports, printed in 1664, pp. 80, 
104, 114. I append a curious one from 
Serjeant Bendloes, 1661, p. 171 :— 
“Judgment: si home oue petit chien chase 
barhitts hors de son terr, & il pursua eux hors & 
enchase eux in ter d’autrui, accon ne gist v. 
owner del chien per le owner del barbitts, neque 
lowner del terr. Car le chaser fuit legal, & il ne 


poit restraine son Chien quant il voil, mes fuit 
trove que il appell luy back & que il fist_son 
indeavour pur faire le Chien e2sser le poursuite.’’ 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
ii. 290).— 
1. Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 


Sir David Dundas, M.P. (1799-1877), went 
through life offering 5/. to any one who could 
produce the origin of this line. He used 
to quote it as part of a couplet :— 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear, 
The absent claim a sigh, the dead a tear. 
‘ G. W. E. R. 


2. The song beginning :— 
Draw Cupid draw, and make fair Sylvia know 
The mighty Pain her suff’ring Swain does for her 
undergo, 
is to be found, without the name of the 
author of the words, in D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills to 
purge Melancholy,’ 1719, vol. v. pp. 305-6, 
with a tune by Mr. Motley. It was a 
favourite song in the eighteenth century, and 
I am sure that it is found in other song-books, 
where, perhaps, the author’s name may be 
given. The tune was used in the ballad 
operas ‘ Silvia’ (by George Lillo, 1731) and 
“The Merry Cobler’ (second part of ‘ The 
Devil to Pay,’ by Charles Coffey, 1735). 
Ge ie 2. A: 


“Carpew” (12 S. ii. 299).—In your 
review of ‘ The Races of Ireland and Scot- 
land’ on the 7th inst. your reviewer states 
the meaning of the surname Cardew is 
“dear to God.” Is not the obvious meaning 
“Black Fort’ ? Car=fortified place ; Dhu 
=black. Also Carmichael=Fort Michael. 

RC. 


Du BELLAMY: BRADSTREET: BRADSHAW 
(12 8. ii. 209, 257).—I am much obliged for 
Mr. Witr1amM Dovetas’s valuable informa- 
tion. 

May I point out that the second marriage 
of Charles Du Bellamy was to Agatha, 
daughter of General John Bradstreet (not 
Bradshaw), as is proved by the American 
loyalist documents in the Public Record 
Office (A. O. 13/44)? 

E. ALFRED JONES. 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. 


CuInG: CHINESE OR CoRNISH? (12 S. 
ii. 127, 199, 239, 259.)—The accidental 
similarity of the name of the Cornish family 
Ching to the Chinese word ching (to plough) 
is not a unique instance. One of the 
members of the Cornish family Tangye was 
told by a Chinaman in San Francisco that 
Tangye was a Chinese word : tang, I believe, 
means @ lamp. Other names found in 


Cann (kan=dry); Swan=garlic ; Lang= 
cold ; Han (more frequently Hanne)=cold. 
Years ago I was often asked if the firm 
Comyn Ching was Chinese. The Cornish 
names Nanfan and Panchen would have a 
sufficiently Chinese ring for some of the 
plays and operettas connected with China. 
Lxo C. 


THE Motto oF Wir11aM III. : “ Receprr, 
NON RAPUIT”’ (12 S. ii. 26, 96).—There is an 
interesting variant of the legend, quoted by 
Pror. BENSLY at the second reference, in 
Rapin’s ‘ History of England,’ continued by 
Tindal, vol. iii., in that part called ‘The 
Metallick History of the Reigns of King 
William III.,’ &c., 1747, p. 1. 

No. 5 medal of Plate I. is thus described 
(the inscriptions are given in capitals) :— 

** Bust of the Prince armed ; facing him is the 
crown royal, and round both these words: 
‘Guilielmus III. Dei gratia Princeps Auranie, 
Hollandiew et Westfrisie Gubernator’ : 

‘* William III. by the grace of God, Prince of 
Orange, Governor of Holland and West-Friezland. 

‘“* Upon the edge is this legend : 

“<«Ts tua recipit, non rapit imperium.’ He 
recovers what had been forced from you, but does 
not usurp dominion. 

‘** On the reverse is seen the fleet at distance, the 
troops landing, who occupy the shore, and the 
Prince intent upon raising up Justice, who is 
thrown down upon the ground. The legend is an 
imitation of Ovid. Metam. 1. i. v. 150; though 
quite opposite in sense. 

Terras Astrea [sic] revisit. 
Justice revisits the earth.” 

I give the full description, so that some 
correspondent (perhaps Pror. BENSLY) may 
inform us whether this medal, apart from 
the edge legend, is that referred to ante, p. 96. 
On Plate I., facing p. 1, the obverse and 
reverse are given. On the obverse are the 


abbreviations D. G. Prin. Aur, &c. On the 
reverse ‘“‘Tera Astrea reuisit’’ appears 
instead of “ Terras Astrea revisit.’ The 


edge legend is identical with that given 
above. 

‘The Metallick History’ has some two 
hundred and fifty medals celebrating William 
or Mary or both. Those concerning William 
predominate. There are scores of legends, 
any one of which, I suppose, might as well 
be taken to be his motto as that in question, 

In view of the error “ Tera ” for “‘ Terras, 
I do not place implicit faith in ‘ The Metallick 
History, ‘‘ Astrea” is given both on the 
plate and in the description. 

“Non rapui sed recepi” is the motto of 
the Cotterell family of Herefordshire. In 
Debrett the translation is “‘ I did not seize it, 





Cornwall, but not peculiar to that county, 


I recovered it.” In the ‘ Royal Book of 
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Crests, 1883, and in ‘ Proverbs and Family 
Mottoes,’ edited by James Allan Main, 1891, 
it is “I stole not, but received.” This 
+ranslation is half way to Swift’s gibe quoted 
by Sr Harry Potanp at the first reference. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Faust BrsrioGRAPHy (12 S. ii. 269).— 


Cotterill (H. B.). The Faust legend and Goethe’s 
‘Faust.’ London, Harrap. 1s. 6d. net. ; 
Oswald (E.). Goethe in England and America. 
English Goethe Society, vol. xi. London, De 
La More Press. 5s. net. 

Faligan (Ernest). Histoire de la légende de Faust. 
Paris, 1888. 

Walsh (W.S.). Faust, the legend and the poem. 
Philadelphia, 1888. 8vo. ‘ 

Brown (M.). From Faust to Pickwick. In Con- 
temporary Review, vol. xxxviii. p. 162. 

Casartelli (L. U.). Goethe’s, Calderon’s, and Mar- 
lowe’s Faust. In Dublin Review, vol. xciii. 


DE. John Faustus. In ‘Early English Prose 


Romances.’ Edited by W. J. Thoms. London, 
Routledge, 6s. ; 
Faust Legends. In Theatre, vol.vi. 1885. 


Garnett (R.). Faustus. In ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ 9th ed. 1879. 

Redford (R. A.). Shakespeare and the Faust 

end. In Gentleman’s \lagazine. New Series, 

vol. xi. p. 547. d 

Symonds & A.). Legend of Faust: In ‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy—Revival of Learning.’ 

Wright (T.). Legend of Faust. In “Narratives of 
Sorcery,’ vol. i. p. 133. 1851. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Henry Morley’s Edition of Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus,’ 
followed by Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ from the German 
by John Anster. Pp.316. Lond. 1883-91. Tenth 


edition. 

Richards (Alfr. E.). Studies in English Faust 
Literature: The English Wagner Book of 1594. 
Pp. 176. Heft xxxv. of “ Literarhistorische 
Forschungen,” edd. Jos. Schick u. M. v. Wald- 


berg. Berlin, 1907. 
Wood (Henry). Faust-Studien. Pp. viii +294. 
H. Is; 


Berlin, 1912. 


See Prof. Henry Morley’s Introduction to 
Routledge’s edition of Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’ 
and Goethe's ‘ Faust’ in “ Morley’s Univer- 
sal Library ”’ series. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I believe the most complete bibliography 
of Faust is that by Carl D. L. Engel, 
*Zusammenstellung d. Faust - Schriften: 
der Bibl. Faustiana ’ (1874), 2nd ed., small 
8vo, Oldenburg, 1885. 

This is in the London Library, the Cata- 
logue of which contains nearly three columns 
of the titles of various works on the subject. 

A. Cottinewoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 








Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick’s ‘ Doctor 
Faustus ’ (an English version of the German 
puppet play so called, with an introduction, 
appendix, &c.) contains information on the 
place of the Faust story in English dramatic 
literature. This work was published by 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. in 1887. 

C. °C. E. 


Portraits IN STAINED Guiass: PENRITH 
(12 S. ii. 172, 211, 275, 317).—The portraits 
of Richard, Duke of York (certainly not 
Richard II.), and his wife, Cecily Neville 
(sister of the Neville, Earl of Salisbury, and 
aunt of the “ Kingmaker’’), in Penrith 
Church, are figured in Jefferson’s ‘ History 
of Cumberland,’ i. 468, @.e., ‘ History of 
Leath Ward.’ The introduction of a Guy 
Neville in the modern legend is an interesting 
example of the tendency, existent in Tudor 
days, to transfer to Nevilles or to the War- 
wick title the attributes of the Beanchamps. 

A. D. G. 


The great east window in the Church of 
St. Margaret, Westminster, contains con- 
temporary portraits of Arthur, Prince of 
Wales (son of Henry VII.), and his consort, 
Katherine of Aragon. The wonderful story 
of the vicissitudes of this beautiful window 
is told by Mrs. J. E. Sinclair in her ‘ History 
and Description of the Windows of the 
Parish Church of the House of Commons’ 
(1895). 

The glory of Stanford-on-Avon Church, 
Northamptonshire, is its ancient stained 
glass. In the east window, in the uppermost 
tracery light, is a royal head supposed to 
represent that of Edward I. It bears a close 
resemblance to the head which figures on 
that monarch’s coinage. 

The famous timber-built church of Green- 
sted, Essex, contains a fragment of old 
stained glass on which is represented a 
head, probably that of Henry VII. Some 
aver that it is a portrait of St. Edmund, but 
it is doubtless coeval with the rebuilding of 
the chancel at the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

In the small church of Cold Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, are two very modern 
windows containing undoubted  ortraits. 
The first commemorates a former vicar, the 
Rev. Gregory Bateman, who died in 1882. 
There are two lights, in one of which is seen 
the vicar, fully vested, standing beneath the 
lych-gate, and in the other he is depicted 
conducting service in the church.’ The 
second window commemorates Mrs. Bateman, 
who died in 1880.. In the two lights the 
lady is represented (1) playing the organ 
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in the church, and (2) tending flowers in her 
garden. The portraits of several well- 
known parishioners are also introduced in 
the backgrounds of the pictures. 

Joun T. Pace. 


ToxKeE oF Notts (12S. ii. 250).—This family 
is mentioned by Thoroton under the variant 
names of Touc, Touk, Toke, Tolka, Tuke, 
Tuc, and Thucke, chiefly in the Kelham 
section of his History. A Touk was en- 
feoffed before 1163 by Robert Ferrers, and 
another was fined by Richard I. for being out 
with John in the rebellion of 1194. In 1218 
Henry de Tuc (of Leake?) witnesses a 
Staythorpe deed of gift to Rufford Abbey 
(p. 105). The chief references to this family 
will be found in vol. iii. of Throsby’s edition, 
but various members of the family are also 
noted on pp. 45 and 46 of vol. i. 

Eprtor ‘ Locat Notes AND QUERIES,’ 
‘Notrrs WEEKLY EXPRESS.’ 


Mrs. ANNE Dutron (12 §. ii. 147, 197, 
215, 275).—The following books and tracts 
written by Mrs. Anne Dutton were sold by 
George Keith in Gracechurch Street. They 
are taken froma printed list. The items 
marked by an asterisk are included in the 
‘James Knight’’ Collection :— 

*1. Poems, containing a Narration of the Wonders 
of Grace, in Six Parts. 1735. : 

*2. A Discourse on Walking with God, and 

Joseph’s Blessing. Pp. 170. 1s.6d. 1735. 
3. A Discourse on God’s Act of Adoption. 1735. 
A Discourse on Justification. 1741. 
A Discourse concerning the New Birth, with 

LXIV. Hymns. 1740. 

*§. Occasional Letters on Spiritual Subjects. 
14 vols. Various dates. 

*7, Letters to an Honourable Gentleman, for the 
Fnecouragement of Faith, under Various 
Trials. 3 vols. 

8. A Sight of Christ. by Faith, absolutely neces- 
sary to Faithful Ministers and True Chris- 
tians, 1743. 

9%, Thoughts on Faith in Christ. 17438. 

10. Meditation on the Song of Solomon. 1743. 

11. Hints on God’s Fatherly Chastisements. 1743. 

*12. The Hurt that Sin doth to Believers. 
2 editions. 1733 and 1749. 

*13. An Account of God's Gracious Dealings with 
the Author. 3 parts. 1743. 

*14. Hints concerning the Glory of Christ. Pp. 100. 
9d. 1748. 

15. Thoughts on the Loré’s Supper. . 1748. 


* 


ou 


*16. Thoughts on Sandeman’s Letters on Hervey’s , 


Theron and Aspasio. Pp. 54. 1761. 

*17, Letters against Sandemaneanism, with a Letter 
on Reconciliation. 

*18. A Letter on the General Duty of Love amongst 
Christians. 1741. 

19, A Letter to Mr. Wesley, in Vindication of the 
Doctrines of Grace. 1743. 


21. ‘ — to the Converted Negroes in America, 


*22. A Letter of Apology on a Woman’s Pri 
Ppa. Id. 1743) Bille 


delphia. 1743. 

*24. A Letter to Christians at the Tabernacle. 

25. Letters on the Ordinance of Baptism. 1746, 
26. A Letter to Mr. Cudworth. 1747. 

27. A Letter on Perseverance, against Mr. Wesley, 
28. A Letter on Justification. " 

*29. A Letter on the Application of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

30. Five Letters of Advice to Parents and Chil- 
dren, the Young and Aged, &c. 

31. A Letter on the Saviour’s Willingness to 
Receive and Save all who Come to Him. 

32. A Letter on the Dominion of Sin and Grace. 
33. Letters on the Divine EternaliSonship of Jesus 
Christ, and on the Assurance of Faith. 

34. Letters on the Chambers of Security for God’s 

People, and on the Duty of Prayer. 

*35. Five Letters to a New-Married Pair. 1759, 
36. Three Letters on the Marks of a Child of God. 
37. A Letter against Sabellianism. 

*38. Letters on Spiritual Subjects, sent to Relations 
and Friends. Prepared for the press by the 
Author before her death. To which are 
prefixed, Memoirs of God’s Dealings with her 
in her last illness. In 8 vols., now publishing. 
(Only 2 vols. printed.) 

I have several of the foregoing, and most 
of them have at one time or another passed 
through my hand. Part IIT. of her ‘ Life’ 
and the Appendix consist mostly of an 
account of her publications, with dates of 
issue up to 1750. Her connexion with The 





Spiritual Magazine is quite new to me. 
R. H. 


HENCHMAN, HINCHMAN, OR HITCHMAN 
(3 8. iii. 150; 12 S. ii. 270).—-The Hinxman 
family is not yet extinct in the male line in 
England. Mr. James Hinxman of this city 
has two sons and several grandsons living. 
The fate of another grandson, Lieut. Alfred 
Hinxman of the Wilts Regiment, is unknown, 
as he was reported “ missing”’ at Gallipoli 
in 1915. 

Mr. Hinxman informs me that many males 
bearing the name, but more distantly related 
to him, live at Winchester, Amesbury, 
Caterham, &c.; also that still others, with 
whom he claims no connexion, have their 
homes in Hants, Devon, and the neighbour- 
hood of London. CHARLES GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


CrotrH InpustRY AT AYR IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY (12 S. ii. 227).—My grand- 
father, Mr. William Dunn, of Barterholm, in 
Renfrewshire (who was born in 1770), told 
me, when I was a boy, that the “ hodden 
grey’ worn by the Scottish peasantry was 
woven at Ayr, and had been so for many 
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generations. He said that the manufacture 
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was reported to Rave been introduced into 
Scotland from Flanders or Holland. Through- 
out Ayrshire and Renfrewshire the woollen- 
weaving industry is the principal one in all 
the towns and villages. 

As the plaids were worn by all the Scottish 
clans, it is probable that they were woven 
in the cottages of the various districts 
throughout Scotland. Women’s dress was 
also woven there, as well as blankets and 
bed-linen, &c. 

ARCHIBALD J. DUNN. 


St. PETER AS THE GATEKEEPER OF 
Heaven (12 S. ii. 90, 177, 217, 273).— 
Froude’s remarks on ‘ Julius Exclusus,’ 
quoted at the last reference, treat the 
authorship of the dialogue as uncertain. 
But see More’s letter to Erasmus of Dec. 15, 
1516; F. M. Nichols, ‘The Epistles of 
Erasmus,’ vol. ii. 446 sqq.; and P. S. Allen’s 
‘ Erasmi Epistole,’ tom. ii. pp. 502 sqq. :— 

“From this direct statement [says Mr. Allen] 
of the existence of a copy written by Erasmus’s 
own hand, there can be no doubt that he was the 
author of it; although by many equivocal 
utterances—none of which is a direct denial—he 
attempted to conceal the fact.” 


EpWaArRD BENSLY. 


The following story was told me by a 
Yorkshireman some thirty years since. 
St. Peter, at the gate of heaven, was sum- 
moned to open the door. Firmly grasping 
his keys, he asked the new-comer: “ ere 
have you come from ?”” Pudsey.’’ St. Peter 
exclaims : “ There is no such place”’; but 
on inspecting his map, and finding the 
village, grumbles: ‘‘ Well, no one has ever 
come here from Pudsey before.” 

SUSANNA CORNER. 


Sm JoHN MAYNARD, 1592-1658 (12 S. 
ii. 172, 238, 295).—Peccavi / I much regret 
having stupidly confused the judge with the 
earlier courtier and royalist. 

A. R. Bayley. 


BLUEBEARD (12 S, ii. 190).—To my regret, 
I cannot tell your correspondent who it was 
that orientalized Bluebeard ; but I think it 
will interest her to hear that in an edition of 
Perrault’s ‘Contes de Fées’ published at 
Lyons in 1865 the illustrator used Occidental 
costumes of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. Folk-lorists have a tendency to 
identify Bluebeard with Gilles de Rais, a 
monster of iniquity, who was born on the 
confines of Bretagne and Anjou about 1404, 
and who made charnel-houses of his castles of 
Machecoul and Tiffauges. For my part “I 
hae ma doots ” concerning this identification, 








Mr. Nelson Lee or some other pantomime 
writer may have bestowed the name of 
‘- Fatima ”’ on the inquisitive wife. 

St. SwITHIN. 


SnosB AND Guost (12 S. ii. 109, 235).—I 
have never known a tailor to be called a 
snob in regard to his tradé ; but shoemakers,. 
in particular those who cobbled, were 
** snobs,” and in their case it was a trade 
name. The goose of a tailor, otherwise a 
‘‘ prick-a-louse,’? was known as a “‘ gowse,”’ 
often pronounced “ gowst.”’ I knew one of 
the fraternity who travelled around twice a. 
year in Derbyshire to mend and make 
clothes at out-of-the-way houses. He would 
sit on a kitchen dresser and while away part of 
his time by singing a ditty about himself, 
some lines of which ran :— 

Of his sleeve-board he made a mare 
And rode her off to Winkum Fair — 
Cast threads away, 
And so the proud prick-a-louse went prancing 
away. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“Court” IN Frencn PuiAce- NAMES 
(12 S. ii. 249, 318). Two consonants have- 
been transposed in my reply. The word 
for “farm” in the Greek of Matt. xxii. & 
is dypdv, not apydv. ; 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Moureith. 





Actes on Books. 


The Academ Roial of King James I. By Ethel M. 
Portal. From the Proceedings of the British 
ms Vol. VII. (Humphrey Milford, 1s. 6d. 
net. 

THERE is some entertainment, if nothing else, to be- 
gained by trying to imagine how the seventeenth 
century would have gone in England if politics and’ 
the Civil War had not diverted to themselves a dis- 
roportionate share of the nation’s energies. 
uppose James I.—not sixty when he died—had 
lasted another fifteen years, we should at any rate- 
have had a British Academy, known as the Academ 
Roial. This would have been an imposing institu- 
tion * for the study and encouragement of history,. 
of literature, and of heroick doctrine,” and it will 
depend on each individual student's reading of the 
complex and rather incalculable English intellectual 
character whether he considers that it would or 
would not have made much difference to English 
letters and learning. Perhaps it would have kept 
alive so accurate and eager an interest in medieval’ 
things that the revival of attention to them, of 
which Scott wasthe main instrument, would have: 
been unnecessary. 

Miss Portal gives us here a pleasant and scholarly 
account of the attempt which was frustrated by 
the death of James and the indifference of his. 
successor. It was made by the members of the 
first Society of Antiquaries in Elizabeth’s dav. 
who had failed to obtain a charter from her. There: 
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is plenty of material by which to reconstruct the 
steps they took, to be found chiefly in the writing 
.of the worthy Edmond Bolton, who, if not the one 
animating spirit of the enterprise, wielded the 
principal active pen on its behalf. 

The “ Academ Roial” was to have been incor- 
porated under the Great Seal, and to have been 
‘granted a mortmain of 200/. a year, and a common 
‘seal; @ — of the design for this ac- 
eording to Bulton’s entertaining proposal wil 
be found here. The Academicians—the ‘“ essen- 
‘tials”—were to number eighty-four, exclusive of 
“titularies’’ (Knights of the Garter, the Lord 
‘Chancellor, and the Chancellors of the two Univer- 
‘sities) and Auxiliaries. The first provisional list of 
the “ essentials ” is given under three headings, with 
brief biographical notices of the less well-known 
personages. As Miss Portal observes, a revision 
of the list by the leaders of the movement would 
probably have eliminated some-of Bolton’s rather 
mndistinguished Roman Catholic friends, and sub- 
‘tituted for theirs names of greater weight now 
‘conspicuous by their absence. 


‘The Origin of the Cult of Artemis. By J. Rendel 
Harris. (Manchester, the University Press ; 
London, Longmans & Co., 1s. net.) 


‘Tuts is a reprint, from the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, of a lecture delivered at the 
Library last March. The writer had previously 
investigated. the cult of Apollo, and by a most 
ingenious series of conclusions from rather slender 
but significant data had made out for Apollo a 
quasi-medical origin, of which the apple-tree is to 
be considered the central piece. He begins this 
new essay with some enlargements on this— 
pointing out the wide range of names of places 
which can be referred to the word ‘ apple,” and 
which, on his theory, might indicate a correspond- 
ing prevalence of the cult of Apollo. He has an 
idea that “‘ apple,’”’ accented on the second syllable 
{abdl), is the root of Balder; that the story of 
Balder’s death by an arrow of mistletoe is con- 
nected with the mistletoe of the apple ; and that 
Balder and Apollo are in truth identical. They 
both represent originally the magic-medicine of 
the witch doctor. Later on, discussing the use 
of animals in medicine, Dr. Rendel Harris has an 
interesting conjecture concerning the meaning of 
Apollo Smintheus. 

What are the corresponding elements in the 
cult of Artemis ? Artemis is to be considered the 
women’s witch doctor, and what the apple is to 
Apollo is to her Artemisia, the mugwort or 
wormwood. Copious references to old herbals, 
traced back to Dioscorides and Pliny, show that 
Artemisia was considered a sort of All-heal—but 
predominantly for the troubles of women; and 
that the epithets applied to Artemis have the 
magico-medical ring about them. Like Apollo’s, 
then, the cult of Artemis is to be considered as 
originating in a herb-garden, to which animals 
believed to contain healing principles are attached. 
A pleasant conjecture, backed up by quotations 
from modern recipes of a traditional sort, makes 
Artemis use swallows. This is, however, left as 
no more than a conjecture. Perhaps the most 
interesting paragraphs are those on Artemis as 
kewoixos — holder of the key—and on_ the 
connexion between this epithet and that mysteri- 
ous plant, the spring-wurzel, before which all 
locks and gates flew open. 





We cannot indicate even in outlin " 
of subsidiary detail with which Dr. Tena Harr 
has enlivened Me comer. Having read it,one y 
always see muc one did not th 
et of Artemis. ot ee 

is main conclusion, ho 
more than doubtful. In onder to tan 4 
credible it is necessary,in the first place, to ma 
certain that Artemisia has in ity ‘the 


1 | spicuous effects that the herbalists attribute to #, 


e think that the cleverness of the students 
reconstruct the beliefs of prehistoric peoples 
rather to waste through taking these people to 
more stupid from a religious point of view 
they were. It is one thing to worship sun 
thunder, and fire—or even wine—as gods. ' 
effects of these are seen, and they are great; and 
they are also beyond man’s power of control, 
There is no unreasonableness in the ign 
which takes them for deities. But to say that the 
origin—not the gift or the attribute, but the 
origin—of a great goddess is a plant no more 
conspicuous, even as to its predominant qualities, 
than many others, is surely to exaggerate the 
foolishness of ancient man, and to ride the 
of the “ magical” origin of religions —iteclt sa 
very convincing psychologically—to death in 
absurdity. Given the goddess,and you may make — 
play with mugwort as being even a manifestation — 
of her properself, that is, represented as such by 
witch doctors. Butan account of this the other way 
about is an altogether different thing. What we 
decline to believe is that the mugwort came first, 
and out of it the cult of Artemis and the general 
conception of Artemis. For one thing, it is to 
be ee that the myth-makers had some 
knowledge about the breeding of wild animals; 
and while they believed that the mother drop 
her young safely through the protection of 
Artemis, they might observe that the use of © 
oo had —e to do with that, since it 

ok place as well in regions where mugwort di 
not grow as where it did. ” 7“ 

We found this essay fascinating reading, and, 
as to several minor things, most suggestive, even 
instructive ; but it occurred to us, once or twice, 
to wonder whether it was not intended, as to its 
main contention, as something of a jeu desprih — 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
po hae — wanted, which ~ is desired to 
publish weekly, may a in the i ing 
eke in Oe y appear in e intervening 
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Motices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed ~ 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- _ 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub © 
an the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne. E.C. 


C.0. B. (“Back to old Blighty ”)—See 12 8.4 
— eee : 





1 
Mr. M. L. R. Brestar, Miss 8. ConNER, andy 
Mp. R. Prmnromnr.—Sorwerded. 
CorRIGENDUM.—Anie, p. 315, col. 1, 1. 23, fe 
Axkiopos read ’Axxiruds. 
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